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PEOPLE 
BORROW WHERE 
THEY BANK 


-AND CUSTOMERS LIKE T0 
BANK ON HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


A friendly greeting and a warm smile help make checking account 
customers feel at home. 

Hammermill Safety for their checks helps make them feel at home, 
also. They recognize its name as an old friend and its specially sensitized 
surface gives them the confidence that their money is safe with you. So 
remind them that this banking service gets your careful attention — with 


checks printed on Hammermill Safety. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, 





It Could Have Happened 


Only in America 


Visitors to our shores usually are pleasantly 
surprised by the efficiency and availability 
of American telephone service. 


Calls go through promptly and clearly, 
millions of people in all walks of life have 
telephones, and the cost is small. 


The fact that Americans themselves are 
seldom surprised by these things is a tribute 
to the growing excellence of the service. 


This efficiency and economy are no acci- 
dent. ‘They have resulted largely from the 
way the Bell System is organized, and 
through its large-scale programs of research 
and improvement. 


No other telephone system in the world 
can begin to match this country’s service — 
either in terms of facilities or operating efh- 


ciency. It could have happened only in 
America, under the American free enterprise 


system. 
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From Where We Sit... . 


About Paternalism 


N HIS STATEMENT of some weeks ago before the Joint 
Economic Committee, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson observed, ‘‘We live in what is 

basically a free choice economy. Within rather broad 
limits, we are free to dispose of our labor, property, and 
incomes as we see fit. In disposing of our incomes, we are 
free to spend or to save, to invest or to hoard. 

“So long as we maintain the basic freedoms that fos- 
ter competitive enterprise and stimulate technological 
advance, and so long as we use our broad financial powers 
to promote stability in the value of our currency and to 
avoid the extremes of economic recession, I am con- 
fident that economic growth will proceed at a high and 
sustainable rate. 


“The strength of our economy lies in its very reliance 
on the integrity, wisdom, and initiative of the individual. 
We must not weaken this basic strength.” 

We would amend that final sentence to read, “We 
must not further weaken this basic strength.” For that it 
has already undergone considerable deterioration under 
the impact of paternalistic handouts of every kind there 
can be no doubt, and our greatest and most urgent task 
is to reverse that process. 


But how? What should Government do and what 
should_it leave undone to the end that both the indi- 
vidual and the economy may grow in strength and sta- 
bility? Said Secretary Anderson, “The moving forces 
which’ promote growth in a free choice, market economy 
are basically the same as those that account for economic 
progress on the part of the individual. Thus the indi- 
vidual’s desire for a higher and more secure standard of 
living for himself and for his family is the basic stimulus. 
This is the prime mover. 


“To this end he studies, plans, works, saves and in- 
vests. He searches out new ways of doing things, devel- 
oping new techniques and processes. Where such in- 
stincts as these are strong, the forces promoting growth 
in society as a whole are strong. Where they are weak, 
the impetus for growth is also weak.” 

BANKERS MONTHLY for May, 1956 carried an article 
whose title posed the two-fold question, “‘What Are We 
For, and Why?” It dealt with an activity of the Ameri- 
ean Farm Bureau Federation to which they have ap- 
plied the accurately descriptive term, “policy develop- 
ment discussion program.” To be very brief, this pro- 
gram provides a means by which the AFBF’s member- 
ship is enabled to discuss the many issues confronting the 
farmer and the nation as a whole, and then to develop, 
formulate, and unite in the support of well considered 
positions adopted with reference to them. 

Latest in the series of Farm Bureau discussion sheets 
around which this program is built is entitled ‘““What 
Should Be Government’s Role in Agriculture?” The 
discussion is severely economic, but it deals by impli- 
cation with the corrosive effects of paternalism on the 
national character. It contains an exhaustive treatment 
of the many ills to which the Government’s “unrealistic 
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price supports and production controls” have given rise, 
A typical paragraph reads as follows: 


‘“‘When prices are supported by channeling products 
into government storage, producers gain temporarily— 
but at the expense of future income. A government ware- 
house is not a market. Surpluses that have been accu- 
mulated by the government overhang the market and 
set a ceiling on the prices that can be obtained for cur- 
rent production. The worst consequences of fixing 
prices at an artificially high level, however, are that ex- 
cessive production of both the supported product and 
its substitutes is brought forth and consumption is dis- 
couraged. These factors are largely responsible for the 
surplus problem currently faced by most supported 
products.” 


It is thus that the votes motivated by the lure of 
promised short-range benefits give rise to many of the 
long-range ills that afflict our economy. Every such vote 
is something very much in the nature of a bought vote. 
Every inducement that is held out to produce at public 
expense a commodity for which there is no use and for 
which no feasible use can be found is something very 
closely akin to a bribe. But there has been so much of 
that sort of thing that our sensibilities have been dulled 
to the real nature of what is happening. 


And agriculture is by no means the only segment of our 
economy that has been thus influenced. Subsidized pub- 
lic power stands out as another. And current reports 
indicate that we now have a stockpile of non-agricul- 
tural raw commodities that adds up to something like 
$8 billion, some 200 per cent of the quantity actually 
needed for security purposes. Here again we have the 
problem of surpluses overhanging the market, but with 
the difference that storage costs and deterioration are 
relatively inconsequential factors. 


As is true of every other personal attribute, those of 
integrity, wisdom and initiative can be developed only 
by bringing them into play and giving them plenty of 
opportunity to exert and assert themselves. As indica- 
ted by Secretary Anderson’s comment, it isn’t so much 
in the existence of these attributes as it is in our reliance 
on them that the strength of our economy lies. To the 
extent that that element of reliance is removed, the 
attributes themselves will gradually disappear. 

Under the influence of paternalistic government, self- 
reliance tends to yield to dependence and a weakening of 


all the qualities that have made ours a great nation. 
Enough of it will destroy us. 


Editor 
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...to fine checks is the bank stationer. 
And now more than ever before, the new 
standards of quality and precision require 
his experience and specialized equipment. 


Over the years, leading bank stationers 
have specified La Monte Safety Papers. 
These fine papers provide individuality in 
design, pleasing colors, fine writing surface 
and the strength to withstand the many 
handlings checks receive. 


Equally important, La Monte Safety Papers 
afford the maximum protection against 
fraudulent alteration...so vital in the trans- 
fer of money. 
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LA MONTE TRADE-MARKS. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Collection Service 


BPA 
Bond Portfolio Analysis 


Cl 
Credit Information 


iB 
International Banking 


cus 
Custodian Service 


CAS 
Corporate Agency Service 


Symbol for complete 
correspondent banking’ services 


This is a symbol for some of the ele- 
ments which compose a well-balanced 
correspondent banking service. How 
these elements are applied to your re- 
quirements is a matter of technique. 
Here is where Bankers Trust can bring 
to your transactions the special knowl- 
edge and experience that produce suc- 
cessful, profitable results for you. 


If a New York bank with world-wide 
connections can further your interests, 
why not do as hundreds of banks do: 
let us apply our expert facilities to your 
individual needs. 


Ask for complete information. Better 
still, let us demonstrate in practical 
terms how a bank’s best 
friend can be another bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


_ 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





BUSINESS LOANS 


: Upsurge Ahead 


During the first six weeks of the 


F steel strike, commercial and industrial 


loans at the nation’s weekly reporting 
banks rose by a surprising $516 mil- 
lion. That increase could be the fore- 
runner of a really big rise in business 
loan demand once the strike ends. 
Resumption of mill operations prob- 
ably will signal stepped-up borrowing 
by metals and metal products manu- 
facturers intent on rebuilding inven- 


‘tories drawn down during the strike. 


Moreover, present indications point 
to a record sales volume in the fourth 
quarter, which should further swell 
the demand for funds to accumulate 


© stocks. And all of this will coincide 
_ with the normal seasonal borrowing of 
_ food processors, commodity dealers 


and trade concerns. 


Stocks vs. Sales. While inventory 
accumulation was substantial during 
the first half of the year—and indeed 
was the greatest single factor in the 
upsurge of GNP—it still was not large 
in relation to sales. Moreover, the rate 
of accumulation probably slowed 
markedly during the strike-affected 
third quarter. 


Not only does inventory building 
figure to accelerate again, but plant 
and equipment spending will be on 
the rise. And, in view of bulging cor- 
porate profits, the rise could be larger 
than expected just a short time ago. 


Rate Rise. Faced with this pros- 
pect on the demand side and with con- 
tinued Federal Reserve credit restraint 
on the supply side, money-center 
banks—led by The First National City 
Bank of New York—this month 
hiked the prime lending rate to 5 per 
cent from 4% per cent. The third 
boost in a row (table), it lifted the 
prime rate to the highest level in 28 
years. 

Actually, of course, the effective 
rate charged the biggest and best cor- 
porate borrowers already was well 
above 4% per cent because leading 
banks have been requiring compen- 
sating balances of about 20 per cent. 
What’s more, many banks have pared 
down the number of companies quali- 
fying for the prime rate. 

(For bond market 
page 21.) 
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prospects, see 


ANOTHER NOTCH 


Rate in 

Effect 

Apr. 13, 1956 

Aug. 22 

Aug. 24 

Aug. 6, 1957 

Aug. 23 

Nov. 15 

Jan. 22, 1958 
24 


Prime 
Rate 


3% 
4 


Discount 
Rate 


2% 


4% 


MILESTONES 


The NBD Story 


(Cover) 


When National Bank of Detroit 
opened for business in a spanking new 
main office one day this month, it 
“marked the completion of the first 
large commercial building in down- 
town Detroit since the 1930s. It also 
marked a major milestone in the story 
of one of the nation’s biggest and most 
influential banks. 


A product of the banking holiday 
of 19338, National Bank of Detroit was 
organized by General Motors Corp. 
and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.* With such backing the bank’s 
growth was rapid; resources hit $500 
million in 1939 and by 1942 had 
crossed the billion mark. Today, re- 
sources approach $2 billion, tops in 
Michigan and 12th largest in the U.S. 


Since 1949, net operating earnings 
have just about tripled (to $15.1 mil- 
lion in 1958) and per-share cash divi- 


*Half of the new bank's capital of $25 million was 
issued as common stock and underwritten by Gene- 
ral Motors, and the balance was subscribed by 
RFC in the form of preferred stock. GM imme- 
diately made NBD stock available to other in- 
vestors and had distributed nearly half of its orig- 
inal holdings by 1945, when the remainder was 
offered publicly. The bank completed retirement 
of the preferred stock in 1947. Since the estab- 
lishment of the bank, capital funds have increased 
by $126 million; of this amount, shareholders have 
supplied $37 million through purchase of addi- 
tional stock, while shares issued in connection with 
mergers accounted for $6 million and retained 
earnings for $83 million. 





dends have nearly doubled (to the 
present annual rate of $2.00)** With 
combined common stock and surplus 
of $130 million, NBD can lend up to 
$13 million to any one borrower. 
While General Motors disposed of 
all of its NBD stock by 1946, the bank 
and the big auto maker still maintain 
close ties. NBD’s present board, for 
example, includes GM’s Harlow Cur- 
tice, Lawrence P. Fisher and Charles 
E. Wilson (as well as Chrysler vice 
president-finance F. W. Misch). 


Wholesale & Retail. Growth of the 
bank reflects not only the growth of 
important industrial and commercial 
customers, but also aggressive activity 
at the retail level via an expanding 
network of metropolitan branches. In 
1950 NBD had 32 offices; today, it has 
twice that number. NBD president 
Henry T. Bodman is quick to point 
out, however, that ‘‘we have fewer 
branches per dollar of assets than any 
major bank in the city.” 


In the correspondent bank field, 
NBD actively maintains working ar- 
rangements with some 700 banks 
throughout the U.S., and also boasts 
nearly 1,000 foreign bank corres- 
pondents. With the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way open, NBD figures that $2 bil- 
lion will pass through its international 
department this year. The bank also 
operates one of the biggest trust de- 
partments in the Midwest, although 
figures on the department’s invest- 
ment holdings are not made public. 


Top Team. Today as in the past, 
management at NBD is strong and 
deep. Heading the present team are 
Donald F. Valley, 60, an officer of the 
bank ever since it was organized in 
1933, and Henry T. (Harry) Bodman, 
53, who came up through the trust 
investment side of the business and 
two years ago served as president of 
the powerful Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. Mr. Valley is chairman 
and chief executive officer of NBD, 
Harry Bodman president and chief 
administrative officer. 

NBD’s various banking divisions 
are headed up by five senior vice 
presidents: John N. McLucas, 55, 
Edward Adams, Jr., 55, Milton S. 
Bosley, 57, Arnold D. (Mike) Freydl, 
56, and Ellis B. Merry, 52; and the 
**The bank also paid stock dividends of 19.7 per 


cent in 1953, 11.5 per cent in 1955 and 10.4 per 
cent in 1959. 
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ONE BANK 
SERVES 


ALL ARIZONA 


58 OFFICES 
Resources Over $14 Billion 


President 


» MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ‘ 


Established: 


ali 


KANGYO BANK 


SL ines! 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


trust committee is chairmanned by 
58-year-old George E. Parker, Jr. 


Change & Progress 


® Letters of intention from corpora- 
tions interested in listing their secu- 
rities on a new national stock exchange 
in New York are now being accepted. 
“The Little Board,’”’ a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the venerable (since 
1872) New York Mercantile Exchange, 
will feature listings of ‘‘newer, smaller 
corporations of high quality.” 

® The Citizens & Southern Small 
Business Investment Co. made its 
first investment: it purchased $30,000 
in convertible debentures from Floor- 
ing Distributors, Inc., an 11-year-old 
Georgia floor covering company. The 
C&S investment company, formed by 
The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank under terms of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, was 
granted one of the first two licenses 
issued for such companies by the 
Small Business Administration. On 
the basis of the new capital, Flooring 
Distributors has negotiated a “‘siz- 
able” term loan with the bank. 


® Crocker-Anglo National Bank (as- 
sets: $1.8 billion) will acquire The 
First National Bank of Monterey, The 
Bank of Carmel and The First Na- 
tional Bank of Pacific Grove (com- 
bined assets: $30 million). The merger 
will bring the total number of Crock- 
er-Anglo offices in California to 85. 

® The Chase Manhattan Bank re- 
ported that sales made by New York 
City retailers through the bank’s new 
charge plan rose 64 per cent during 
the second quarter of 1959 compared 
with the first four months of opera- 
tions. Chase Manhattan, the only 
NYC bank to offer such a shopping 
service, launched the plan last De- 
cember 1. 


® The First New Haven National 
Bank and The Union & New Haven 
Trust Co.-will consolidate under the 
name First Union New Haven Na- 
tional Bank, subject to the usual 
stockholder and supervisory approval. 
The merged bank will have resources 
of about $230 million, trust depart- 
ment assets of $325 million (book 
value), and operate 17 offices. Top 
management will consist of Edward 
M. Gaillard, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer; Abbott H. Davis, vice 
chairman; J. Coy Reid, president; and 
Edward G. Armstrong, chairman of 
the executive committee and head of 
the trust department. 


© Ford Motor Co. formed a whelly- 
owned car financing subsidiary, Ford 
Motor Credit Co. The action came ag 
proposed legislation to bar auto 
makers from the financing business 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, March 15) was 
put over until next year. 

© Big (first half sales: $547 million) 
Montgomery Ward & Co. extended its 
revolving charge plan to all catalog 
customers. The plan, first introduced 
in some of Wards’ retail stores two 
years ago, offers customers a 30-day 
charge account without service charge, 
or a 10-month payment schedule with 
a small service charge. Wards also 
announced that a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary now being organized to finance 
accounts receivable will be ‘‘the ma- 
jor source” of the capital required. for 
the company’s five-year, $500-million 
expansion program. 

® Bache & Co., Wall Street-based na- 
tionwide brokerage firm, leased 1) from 
IBM a high-powered electronic data 
processing system capable of handling 
780 stock trades a minute, and 2) from 
Western Union a fully-automatic, 27,- 
000 mile private wire system linking 
60 Bache offices in 51 cities. 


@ Two major bank mergers announced 
previously (BANKERS MONTHLY, June 
15) moved to completion. State and 
Federal regulatory authorities ap- 
proved the merger of Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank and The New York 
Trust Co. under the name Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co. In Pitts- 
burgh, stockholders gave their blessing 
to the consolidation of Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Co. and Fi- 
delity Trust Co. under the name 
Pittsburgh National Bank. 


BANK STOCKS 


Dividend, Share Changes 


® First City National Bank of Hous- 
ton will split its stock two-for-one, 
subject to the approval of holders at 
their annual meeting January 19. Pur- 
pose of the split is ‘‘to reduce price of 
the stock on the market in order to 
make it more attractive to the average 
investor.’’ The stock has been trading 
around 84. 


® Manufacturers National Bank of 
DetroitYhiked its regular quarterly 
dividend to 50 cents a share from 45 
cents. The first dividend at the new 
rate is payable September 30 to hold- 
ers of record September 18. 

® The}First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati will pay a quarterly dividend 
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of 50 cents a share on September 30 
to holders of record September 18, and 
another dividend of like amount on 
December 28 to holders of record 
December 18. It is contemplated that 
a ‘“‘modest”’ extra also will be autho- 
rized for payment in January. The 
bank had been paying 30 cents quar- 
terly, and the last year-end extra 
amounted to 65 cents. 


® Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York is seeking SEC registration of 
American Depositary Receipts for 
50,000 bearer shares of West Ger- 
many’s big Dresdner Bank. The 
ADRs will facilitate trading of Dresd- 
ner Bank shares in this country. 


® American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago is issuing a stock divi- 
dend of 25 per cent. It is expected 
that the regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share will be continued 
on the increased number of shares. 


® Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co. hiked its regular quarterly divi- 
dend to 40 cents a share from 3714 
cents, effective October 1. 

@ The Fort Worth National Bank 
will pay a 1-for-10 stock dividend to 
shareholders of record September 24, 
subject to their approval at a special 
meeting on that date. The bank also 
declared a regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share, payable Sep- 
tember 30 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 21. 


EXECUTIVES 


Two Move Up 


H. V. Grice, 44, and William E. 
Palmer, 50, have been named senior 
vice presidents of California Bank 
(resources: $1.3 billion). Mr. Grice is 
in charge of the bank’s city division, 
which is responsible for branch ad- 
ministration, loan and account super- 
vision and public relations; and Mr. 
Palmer heads the national division, 
which covers major corporations and 
correspondent banks. California Bank 
became a subsidiary of Firstamerica 
Corp. earlier this year. 


National Post 


H. Miller Lawder, 58, vice president 
of Irving Trust Co. ($1.9 billion), was 
named officer in charge of the bank’s 
national division. Known to bankers 
and corporate treasurers across the 
country, Mr. Lawder has been with 
Irving since 1923, with its national 
division since 1944. Most recently he 
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INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Yesterday's doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 
TITLE INSURANCE 
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more loans 
for Puerto Rico’s 


growing industry 


As Puerto Rico’s industrialization gains momentum, the Government 
Development Bank’s activities contribute more effectively than ever 
to the stimulation of capital formation in the Commonwealth. 


During 1957-58, the Bank embarked on a program designed to = 
step up private lending operations, and provide greater income to 
the Bank. Its growing capital surplus has produced an increased 
volume of loanable funds. Other changes include extension of the loan 
repayment period from 10 to 15 years for commercial and industrial 
building, and greater activity in making non-industrial loans. 

Puerto Rico’s expanding economy creates many sound opportuni- 
ties for investment. They are illustrated by the substantial tax-free 
yields available in the general obligations of the Commonwealth 
and its municipalities, and in the revenue bonds of its Authorities. 
Your security dealer can give you full information. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
P. O. Box.4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 





against fraud 


AMERICAN 400 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 


The American 400 perforates thousands of 
items an hour. It offers a foolproof per- 
manent way to cancel, date, number, vali- 
date, void, receipt or otherwise mark 
paper—through many carbons. Automatic 
paper-trip operation. Choice of 1, 2 or 3- 
line copy, including changeable date or 
number. Quiet, powerful, handsome, oc- 
cupying space of only 612 by 13 inches. A 
leader in the field since 1910, American 
makes a full line of perforators. Write for 
literature. 





LARGEST 
BANK 


In the Country 


*Deposits June 30, 1959 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
BAW K or arizona 


Arizona’s Partner in Progress 
Since 1877 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


In one of the biggest municipal bond deals of the year, the State of Penn- 
sylvania last month sold $120 million of Korean veterans’ bonus bonds via 
a 350-member underwriting group managed by Bankers Trust Co., The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The First National City Bank of New York, Drexel & 
Co., The First Boston Corp. and The First National Bank of Chicago. Present 
at the closing were (from left) Robert F. Kent, Pennsylvania State Treasurer; 
Donald A. Hazlett, vice president of Mellon National Bank & Trust Co.; 
Walter Steel, partner in Drexel & Co.; and Neal Fulkerson, vice president 


of Bankers Trust Co. 


headed the division’s western district, 
one of seven. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@® The Canadian 91-day bill rate 
soared to 6.16 per cent one week last 
month, which automatically pegged 
the discount rate of the Bank of Cana- 
da at 6.41 per cent. That was higher 
than the 6 per cent maximum that the 
chartered banks can charge on loans. 
@ Taking the market by surprise, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
announced it would sell $250 million 
of non-convertible debentures at com- 
petitive bidding in November. The 
first Telephone issue of its kind since 
1957, it probably will be the largest 
corporate financing of 1959. The Han- 
over Bank will act as trustee for the 
big issue. 

@ The New York State Banking Board 
slapped a 3% per cent ceiling on the 
regular rate that the state’s mutual 
savings banks may pay to savers. 
However, the board will allow an extra 
dividend of 4% of 1 per cent on de- 
posits of two years or more. 

@ Short interest on the New York 
Stock Exchange fell to the lowest 
level since January 1958. The August 


short position amounted to only three 
million shares. 

@ The biggest principal managing un- 
derwriters of new municipal issues 
during the second quarter of 1959, as 
reported by the Investment Bankers 
Association: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
(with $188 million of new issues), Bank 
of America ($184 million), The Chase 
Manhattan‘ Bank ($158 million), The 
First Boston Corp. ($123 million), The 
First National City Bank of New 
York ($106 million), Lehman Bros. 
($101 million), Bankers Trust Co. 
($93 million). 

@ Six more savings banks in upstate 
New York dropped their memberships 
in the American Bankers Association 
as a result of the latter’s support of 
legislation to boost Federal taxation 
of mutuals. This brought to 14 the 
number of New York State savings 
banks that have formally quit ABA, 
and 33 others have indicated they 
will allow their memberships to expire. 
@ Business outlays for new plant and 
equipment are scheduled to be at an 
annual rate of $35.3 billion in the final 
quarter of 1959, according to SEC. 
That would compare with rates of 
$34.3 billion in the third quarter and 
$30.0 billion a year earlier. 
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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


oo 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON INC., Monoger 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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CORRESPONDENT 
BANKING SERVICE- 


our men make it a full-time job! 


At The First National Bank of Chicago, the 
men in Division F have one job—and one job 
alone: to serve more than 2,000 correspondent 
banks across the nation. 


This is a full-time job for the Division’s 
twenty-five men. Assigned to geographical areas, 
they understand the problems and can antici- 
pate the needs of local bankers. As a result, 
you get the finest, most complete correspondent 
service possible in Chicago. 


It’s an important point, for with the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Chicago, the indus- 
trial center of the United States, has become a 
major world seaport. Now, more than ever, it 
is vital to have close contact with and current 
information about financial and industrial ac- 


RAYMOND BECKER tivity here. 


Vice President and Cashi is i 
ice Pr and Cashier If you have not already done so, this is our 


invitation to establish a correspondent relation- 
ship with us. One of the men in Division F will 
be happy to explain the details at your conven- 
ience. Write us—or come in and see us at The 
Fontainebleau Hotel during the Miami Beach 
ABA Convention in October. 


ED The First National Bank 


SS of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets * Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AND DESIGN 


CHARLES MONROE 
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ANOTHER WAY gy 
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RCA Electronics introduces the tube of tomorrow 


Called the Nuvistor, this thimble-size electron tube 
is likely to start a revolution in electronics. RCA 
engineers scrapped old ideas—took a fresh look at 
tube design. The result will be tubes that are far 
smaller, perform more efficiently, use less power, 
can take more punishment, are more reliable. De- 


velopmental models now being tried out by de- 
signers will have a profound effect on the size, 
appearance, and performance of electronic equip- 
ment for entertainment, communications, defense, 
and industry in the future. It is another example of 
the way RCA is constantly advancing in electronics. 


@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








A special session of Congress this fall to act on the interest rate”question 
| appears at least a possibility. 

. As_ adjournment approaches, Democratic leaders on Capitol Hill show no 

' inclination to grant the President’s request for removal of the 4 1/4 per cent 
interest rate ceiling on new Treasury bond issues. (They will, however, authorize the 
| President to boost the rate on E and H savings bonds. ) 

President Eisenhower deplores the inflationary consequences of Congress’ 

' failure to act, and is fully aware of its demoralizing impact on the bond markets 
(page 21). The debt management measure stands high on his list of must legislation, 
, and he has been fighting hard for it. (In most every other fight the President has 
had with Congressional liberals this year, he has given them a good pasting. ) 
Hence, the possibility that the President will call a special session. 


Lending and borrowing limitations applicable to national banks have been 
liberalized in several respects by legislation passed late last month. A companion 
measure clarifies and eliminates ambiguities in the national banking laws. Both 

| bills had been endorsed by ABA and both were considered noncontroversial. 

Apart from this and the previously enacted reserve requirement measure 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Aug. 15), most important banking legislation has been put over 
until 1960—an election year. 

Dead for this year at least are the Senate-—passed Robertson bank merger bill, 
' the House-—passed self-employed pension bill and the "tax equality" bills pertaining 
to savings banks and savings and loan associations. 


. Assets of the nation’s 13,097 insured commercial banks increased 3 per cent 
to $232 billion between June 1958 and June 1959, FDIC reported. All of the growth 
was accounted for by an 8 per cent jump in loan volume; holdings of securities and 
' cash balances each dropped about 2 per cent. 
estate loans and loans to farmers each increased 12 per cent (to $26.6 billion and 
$5.1 billion), and consumer instalment loans were up 10 per cent (to $15.6 billion). 
Only loans for carrying securities were down (by about one-fourth). 

Holdings of municipals rose another 8 per cent to $16.8 billion, but this was 
more than offset by declines in holdings of Governments and corporates. 


Despite current money market conditions and mounting pressure on the Fed, 
don’t look for an early increase in the maximum rate commercial banks can pay on 
time deposits. . . . The World Bank has made a loan of $2.4 million in Pakistan for 
expansion of electric power supplies in Karachi. Irving Trust Co., Bank of America, 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. and The Philadelphia National Bank are participating. 

. The Fed has come up with a useful new set of statistics on the flow of funds 
in saving and investment. Figures will be kept up to date on a quarterly basis. 
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; “Judge a bank by its 
_ leadership in the community...” 


“Leadership Means More Than Size” 


First City National is Houston’s largest bank. 
More important, it is Houston’s leading bank. 

Its leadership is measured in imagination and 
initiative as much as deposits and assets .. . 
imagination to plan boldly for the Houston of ten 
... twenty... years from now. 

We have increased our capital to provide 
broader local facilities for the growing needs of 
our present and future customers. 3 


MEMBER 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


We are designing Houston’s newest, finest 
skyscraper. It will serve as our own new home 
and furnish modern office space in a prime 
midtown location. 

One purpose motivates our planning: to pro- 
vide every First City National customer, whatever 
his balance or business with us, with the most 
complete, most convenient, most modern bank 
service—now and tomorrow! 


E'R EOS 'E' C'E'E'S 
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WHAT ABOUT LAND PRICES? 


In the opinion of this close observer of the farm mortgage field, the tide is 
running high, and, although it may run higher, a due degree of caution re- 
quires that land prices be related to reasonable income expectations and to the 
general price level. 


By ROBERT G. PARVIN 


Manager, Production Division, Farm Loan Service 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


RE CURRENT LAND PRICES on firm 
economic ground, or have they 
been pushed to _ unrealistic 

heights? Are farm land values at high 
tide? In their dual role as lenders and 
financial counselors, bankers every- 
where are wondering about the an- 
swers to these questions. 


The tidal metaphor seems appro- 
priate because the action of land prices 
at the national level, along with that 
of equities in general, is similar to that 
of the seas. The short-term crests and 
troughs of value are analogous to the 
ocean’s waves, but the longer-term 
trends more nearly resemble the ebb 
and flow of the tides. There is never a 
place where the market comes to rest 
to which we can point as the proper 
level. But there is a ‘‘mean sea level’’ 
about which values fluctuate. 

In view of this behavior of the land 
market, it is obvious that timing is the 
same crucial factor in land purchases 
that it is in the case of other invest- 
ments. A farmer who buys and bor- 
rows at the wrong time may find 
himself in deep financial trouble, how- 
ever wise he may have been in his 
choice of a farm, and regardless of 
how well it may have been operated 
and managed. 

It was smart back in the forties for 
a farmer to buy as much land as his 
lenders would allow. Land was steadi- 
ly rising in value, and farm income 
was high. The dollar was rapidly de- 
preciating in value, making it possible 
to repay any debts incurred at a dis- 
count. The year 1920, on the other 
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hand, was clearly not the time to buy, 
especially on credit. 

It would appear from the foregoing 
that in order to really make the most 
of outstanding land buying opportu- 
nities, one must have been born at 
precisely the right time. Although rela- 
tively few farmers have been thus 
favored, all can exercise a due degree 
of caution when land prices are at high 
tide. The problem is to establish reli- 
able criteria by which the land market 
may be evaluated. This may be done 
1) by relating the price of farm land to 
reasonable income expectations, as ex- 
pressed in a price-earnings ratio, and 
2) by relating land prices to the gene- 
ral price level. 


Income Determines Value 


When a man buys a farm he ac- 
quires various amenities, but it is 
only the future income involved in the 
purchase that can be permitted, as a 
practical matter, to influence him in 
the determination of the price he can 
afford to pay for it. While the situa- 
tion varies considerably from area to 
area, it may be of some interest in this 
connection to examine the national 
price-earnings picture. One way to ac- 
complish this is to relate the national 
total value of farm real estate to total 
net operators’ income, corrected for 
changes in inventory. This gives us a 
“price-earnings” ratio similar to that 
used in security analysis, with the dif- 
ference that in arriving at farm net 
income the statisticians do not deduct 
the value of the labor and manage- 


ment contributed by the operator and 
his family. 

The accompanying table shows the 
‘“‘price-earnings’’ ratio for each year in 
the post-war period. Since it is gene- 
rally thought that farmers’ expecta- 
tions of income in any given year are 
strongly influenced by. the average in- 
come realized in the two preceding 
years, that average was used in the 
calculation of the ratios shown. 

Bankers and appraisers are more 
accustomed to thinking in terms of the 
rate of return that a landlord might 
expect on an investment in land. But, 
since there are no reliable figures from 
which to calculate a national aver- 
age, the price-earnings ratio is used 
here for this purpose. It must be 
noted that the rate of return and 
the price-earnings ratio vary greatly 
by location, type of farming, quality 
of farm and improvements, etc. 

Those who advise farmers should 
keep abreast of the trend in the rate 
of return realized by landlords on 
farmland in their respective commu- 
nities. A farmer or other investor who 
is about to put his life savings into an 
income property should know what 
return he might reasonably expect to 
receive and how this return compares 
with that of previous years. A farm 
operator, on the other hand, should 
arrive at a projection of his income, 
his borrowing needs, and that portion 
of his earnings that will be available 
for the repayment of debt. 

Due to temporary supply and de- 
mand conditions and the impact of 
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tides of pessimism and optimism, the 
price-earnings ratio may fluctuate 
substantially. While the relationship 
of land prices to income involves a 
somewhat complex calculation, it is 
nevertheless a basic criterion in evalu- 
ating the land market at any given 
time. 

When iand prices are high as com- 
pared to all other prices, it is prima 
facie evidence that they are out of 
line. The accompanying chart shows 
that land prices have followed the 
general price level, as indicated by 
the wholesale commodity index, much 
more closely than they have followed 
farm income. It is interesting to note 
that land prices, as related to other 
prices, have not been trending either 
upward or downward in the long run. 
It is apparent, therefore, that pur- 
chasing power is not only the measure 
of real value, but that it is also a guide 
by which the high tides of value at the 
national level may be recognized. It is 
the purpose of this article to take a 
look at current land prices in the light 
of all of the factors mentioned in the 
foregoing. 

In 1940 the land price index stood 
at 49 (1947-49—100). The general 
price level as indicated by the index 
of wholesale commodity prices was 
51. Farm income was $4.6 billion and 
the price-earnings ratio was 7.5. 


By 1951 land prices had increased 
70 points to 119, which was regarded 
by many as quite high in view of the 
relatively unfavorable outlook for 
farm commodity prices. The general 
price level had risen in the same period 
by 64 points to 115. Farm income was 
a hefty $16.1 billion, making the price- 
earnings ratio 6.5. This relatively low 
ratio gave evidence of the fact that 
farmers had discounted the reduction 
in income which was already under 
way, and that the rise in land prices 
reflected nothing more than the mone- 
tary inflation that had thus far taken 
place. In other words, the value of land 
in terms of other goods and services 
was about the same in 1951 as it had 
been in 1940. 3 


As the Korean War progressed, 
things started going awry. In 1952 
farm income (adjusted for inventory 
changes) dropped from $16.1 to $15.1 
billion, and the general price level 
dropped 3 points. Land prices, how- 
ever, shot up from 119 to 132. Farm 
income continued to fall and was down 
to $12.7 billion in 1954. Land prices 
had leveled off and in March 1954 
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that index stood at 128. The price- 
earnings ratio was 6.6. 

Land prices perversely headed up- 
ward during the 1954 business recove- 
ry, notwithstanding sagging farm in- 
come and a relatively stable general 
price level. By March 1959 the index 
of land prices had reached 168, far 
outpacing the general price level 
which was still only 120. Since 1951, 
in other words, farmers had bid up the 
value of land in terms of goods and 
services a whopping 45 per cent in 
the face of a reduction in farm income 
in the same period of 15 per cent, 
taking the price-earnings ratio from 
7 to 10. 

It must be remembered that these 
are national figures. Not all land 
prices have changed to the same ex- 
tent. Whereas the average national 
increase in values since 1947-49 was 
68 per cent, percentagewise increases 
in specific areas were as follows: 
Florida 145; the corn belt 73; Mon- 
tana and Minnesota over 80; Wyo- 
ming 38; Pennsylvania 73; Vermont 
29. 


A Permanent Change? 


While it is clear that land prices are 
high from a historical viewpoint, we 
should consider the cause for the up- 
surge before reaching a final conclu- 
sion to see whether there has been a 
permanent economic change that ac- 
counts for it. Neither the considerable 
increase in population nor the diver- 
sion of substantial amounts of land 
into non-agricultural uses can serve 
to explain at all adequately the present 
high level of land values. Nor can the 
fact that farmers are inclined to capi- 
talize increases in productivity into 
land values. It is especially difficult to 
relate such capitalization to the up- 
surge that has occurred since 1954 in- 
asmuch as productivity has been in- 
creasing for a long time. 

Purchases made as a hedge against 
inflation are often given as a reason 
for the increased demand for land, but 
this factor is over-rated. It should be 
remembered that since 1954, when 
the steep rise in land prices really got 
under way, the general price level had 
risen 8.7 per cent, but that prices rose 
11.2 per cent in the same length of 
time prior to 1954. It would seem, 
moreover, that if fear of inflation were 
an important factor there would be 
more non-farmer participation in the 
land market. Actually, farmers have 
dominated the market in straight agri- 
cultural areas. 


There are several factors which have — 
more or less temporarily increased the — 
demand for land. The pressure to en- 
large farms has been important, but 
this, too, has been a factor for a long 
time. Government programs are, of 
course, a factor. The fact that farmers 
have had a relatively long period of 
reasonable prosperity has resulted in 
the accumulation of savings which 
they often want to invest in land. This 
has increased the demand for land and 
curtailed the supply. There have been 
fewer forced sales and liquidations of 
lenders. The accompanying table 
shows that voluntary sales went from 
57 per 1,000 in 1946 down to 30 in 
1954, and leveled off at the latter rate. 
Involuntary transfers have been insig- 
nificant since prior to World War II. 


Stock Prices a Parallel 


An interesting parallel is found in 
the manner in which stock prices also 
shot up in the 1954 recovery period, 
for the largest price increase since 
1929. The 1957-58 recession tamed 
the Wall Street bulls a little, but re- 
cently they have again been bellowing 
and snorting. 

In January of 1954 the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average was around 280, 
and in the first part of July of this 
year it passed the 660 mark. In terms 
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_ of 1959 dollars the comparable high- 
est figure for 1929 was 730, at which 
point stocks were selling at a ratio of 
about 19 times earnings. Earnings on 
the Dow-Jones Industrials for 1958 
were about $28. If earnings rise to $38 
in 1959, a Dow-Jones average of 606 
would give us a price-earnings ratio 
of 17.4 This is less than two points 
short of the 1929 high. 


There would appear, in fact, to have 
been a tidal wave of increases in all 
equity values since 1954 for the same 
underlying reasons that account for 
the similar behavior of stock and land 
prices. Once people are convinced 
that there is a more or less established 
upward trend in the value of their 
stocks or land, they tend to capitalize 
annual capital gains as if they were 
income. Since 1954 land prices have 
increased nationally at an annual rate 
of from 4 to 9 per cent. This provides 
a strong incentive to buy land more 
largely for its capital appreciation 
than for its earning possibilities. 


There is, however, an important 
difference between the circumstances 
respectively affecting stock prices and 
land prices. The boom in the stock 
market is supported, at least to some 
extent, by an optimistic outlook for 


business, whereas the outlook for ag- 
riculture is discouraging. The coun- 
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try is buried in surpluses, with the 
prospect of more to come. Congress 
apparently lacks the courage to legis- 
late a realistic farm program, but when 
the electorate really begins to under- 
stand the root causes of the surplus 
problem, it may be expected that 
drastic corrective measures will be 
adopted. 


It is hard to explain the tidal wave 
of ever higher prices that has charac- 


terized the land market since 1954. 
It hardly suffices to say that the farms 
offered for sale have been in short 
supply and the demand has been 
heavy. There is good reason to sus- 
pect that the wave of optimism that 
has been sweeping other equity mar- 
kets has been a factor in the land 


‘market as well, although there is rela- 


tively little unrestrained speculation 
in the more exclusively agricultural 
areas. 


Now at High Tide 
An analysis of the movement of land 


-values and its possible causes would 


ndicate that, as a general proposition, 

land values are presently at high 
tide —perhaps a third higher than the 
point that might reasonably be re- 
garded as “mean sea level.” Stated 
differently, the national level of land 
values, in terms of average historical 
relationships, could drop about 25 per 
cent and still be adequately supported 
by the basic economic determinants 
of land prices. 


The tidal wave shows no present 
indication of subsiding; land values 
increased a thumping 8 per cent in the 
year ending March 1, 1959. This rate 
of increase obviously cannot continue 
without a substantial improvement in 
income. On the other hand, it prob- 
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NCR Paper eliminates messy carbons yet assures sharp, clear 
reproduction of as many copies as you need! Economical to 
use, NCR Paper is rapidly becoming the outstanding paper 
for Bank forms because: 










NCR PAPER WON'T SMEAR. 
Its high quality finish offers perfect smear and smudge re- 
sistance. Print on NCR Paper is also unaffected by water. 
And NCR Paper eliminates smearing due to messy carbons. 

















NCR PAPER IS FASTER, EASIER 
TO HANDLE. 


Repeated testing proves that the average clerical worker 





can do 30% more work per day when he works with forms 
printed on NCR Paper. 





NCR PAPER IS ADAPTABLE TO ALL 
TYPES OF PROCESSING. 


It produces up to 5 copies merely from the pressure of a 
ball point pen or pencil, and 8 or more copies with a busi- 








ness machine or typewriter, 


NCR PAPER PREVENTS ALTERATIONS. 


NCR Paper is ideal for all types of bank forms! Call 
NCR Paper can be erased, but all erasures are dis- ioe 2° 


your local Printer or forms supplier today, and he'll 
be glad to provide you with free samples. 
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ably will not break sharply unless we 
have a deep and enduring recession. 
It is quite possible that the next turn 
in the business cycle could turn the 
trick and put an end at the same time 
to the bull market in stocks which is 
now in its third (and usually final) 
phase. 

The last low point in our industrial 
production occurred in April of last 
year. If the cycle adheres to a pattern 
occupying an over-all duration of 
about 50 months, with the expansion 
phase occupying about 30 months of 
that period, we may expect a turn in 


late 1960. Variability, however, seems 
to be the one outstanding characteris- 
tic of business cycles, and predicting 
is a hazardous occupation. 

The mere fact that land prices are 
high doesn’t argue conclusively that 
there should be no purchases of addi- 
tional land by anyone. A farmer who 
needs to expand can afford to pay a 
premium for a parcel of land that fits 
in well with his present operation 
and will enable him to make fuller 
use of equipment that he already owns 
or might wish to purchase. Expansion 
of holdings, in other words, may readi- 
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ly offer a possibility of added earnings 
that is not available to the purchaser 
of a complete farming unit. 

It is the latter who needs to be eg- 
pecially cautious at this time, particu- 
larly if he finds it necessary to borrow 
heavily in order to handle the trans- 
action. Such purchasers have been 
able to proceed in the past with con- 
siderable assurance that they would 
be able to sell at a profit if they later 
found their debt unmanageable. This 
obviously will not always be true. 
The equities figuring in such trans- 
actions could easily evaporate. 

Whereas the most frequently limit- 
ing factor in the granting of farm real 
estate loans a decade ago was the 
value of the security offered, it is to- 
day the borrower’s income that gene- 
rally plays that role. This conclusion 
was strongly confirmed by a study of 
the trend of sale prices and the out- 
look for earnings in every important 
agricultural area in the United States 
which was made during 1958 by the 
Farm Mortgage Department of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. De- 
spite any further increase in land 
values that may occur, it was found 
that there could be no increase in the 
amounts loaned to the typical bor- 
rower in most areas until there is an 
improvement in income. 


Appraisal Base: “Normal Value” 


The Equitable, incidentally, bases 
its appraisals for loan purposes on 
“normal value.’ This simply means 
that after the present market value is 
determined, an attempt is made to es- 
timate what the farm would sell for 
if all temporary excesses were re- 
moved from the land market. The 
normal value of course changes as 
economic changes occur, and it is es- 
pecially responsive to changes in the 
value of the dollar. While an objective 
appraisal of the farm offered as secu- 
rity for a loan is of the utmost im- 
portance, it is regarded as equally im- 
portant to make a careful examina- 
tion of the applicant’s repayment 
capacity. 

This is certainly no time to follow 
the practice of lending a certain per- 
centage of the purchase price of a 
farm. This pawnbroker’s approach to 
farm loans has been disastrous to 
lenders and borrowers alike in the 
past. The borrower’s income and 
credit record should be carefully con- 
sidered along with the appraisal. 

It is important to realize that farm- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Plummetin rices for high-grade bonds and sharply rising short-term rates 
heralded the advent of fall and all its implications for booming business. 

Tremendous, unrelenting demand for bank loans and capital funds is the 
prospect at a time when loan-—deposit ratios of many banks are at 30-year highs 
and corporations—which underwrote last year’s $13 billion Federal deficit by 
large-scale purchases of short—term Treasurys—find increasing uses for funds. 

Against such a backdrop, the stage has been set for months for sharply 
rising intermediate and long-term Treasury yields and for skyrocketing short—term 
rates and yields. As September entered, Act I of the inevitable drama was being 
portrayed, with yields on intermediate bank maturities of 1961, 1962 and 1963 about 
to establish a 5 per cent pattern, long—terms selling off sharply, new syndicate 
offerings of corporates being sold out at heavy losses and money market rates 
climbing swiftly higher to reflect increasing stringency of credit. 


Focal point of the dramatic whirlpool evolving about the money and bond 
markets is the $290 billion federal debt. 

Within the next 12 months, the Treasury must borrow $85 billion to 
cover maturing securities’ refundings and/or attrition, redemptions of savings 
bonds and to meet seasonal cash needs. 

As this is written, however, Congress has given no indication that it will 
approve an increase in the interest rate ceiling for marketable bonds to 4 3/4 per 
cent. Few if any long-term Governments could be sold now even at the proposed new 
ceiling; but recognition of investors that Congress is willing to force refinancing 
and new borrowings through inflationary short-term offerings to banks, accounts in 
large part not only for new lows in market prices but also new lows in psychology. 

Furthermore, refusal of Congress to allow a higher long-term rate means 
that the Treasury will be prohibited from engaging in advance refundings of 
issues due in nearby years; successful completion of such an operation could 
improve market sentiment and facilitate future cash financings. 


Just what are the facts about the supply—demand equation for funds that 
has propelled yields on Governments to 40-year highs? 

Total loans of reporting banks soared about $1 billion between mid—July 
and the end of August and are accelerating seasonally as fall enters. This 
increase during summer months was contraseasonal and is an omen for months ahead. 

New state and municipal financing, which just about equalled the 1958 rate 
for the first seven months of 1959, now is increasing and may exceed $8 billion for 
the full year, -§600 million above the record volume of last year. What’s more, a 
very heavy schedule of municipal offerings seems inevitable for 1960. 

New demand for long-term capital funds will build up in months ahead as 
plans for new plant and equipment materialize. Indeed, a fear of Washington policy~ 
makers is that some corporations may mistake a booming winter for a golden decade 
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and borrow accordingly. 

Adding further steam to the demand for funds are massive mortgage demand, 
which inevitably must mount in the period ahead as many starts are completed, and 
consumer credit demand which is being experienced not only by banks but by large 
sales finance companies and others. 

Finally, the Treasury—with almost 30 per cent of the $290 billion debt due 
within one year and almost one-half due within five years—mnust raise upwards of 
$6 billion in the last three months of 1959 to cover its seasonal deficit, 
and additionally will refund $8.9 billion of notes and certificates due November 15, 
of which 43 per cent are publicly—held (12 per cent by banks). 

On the supply side, net borrowed reserves for the banking system were main-— 
tained at $500 million all through the summer—and the Federal Reserve may allow this 
total to steadily increase in months ahead. Many banks, large and small, already are 
pressed for funds and most others are beginning to feel the pressure. 

Corporations, flush with funds and highly liquid up to six months ago, have 
sharply cut back buying of short-term securities or have become net sellers. 

All of the above factors are fully appreciated by the marketplace as yields 
spiral upward to higher and higher levels. 





Characteristics of today's market scene as yields reach for new historic 
highs: slashing of unsold inventories to barest minimums by dealers in Governments, 
corporates and municipals; wide price fluctuations resulting from individual trades 
in today’s exceptionally thin markets; a steady increase in velocity of demand 

deposits as existing funds are worked harder (in July, velocity for banks in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco had risen to 163.9 per cent of 

the 1947-49 average from 144.2 a year earlier). 





State and municipal yields are at an all-time high, when consideration is 

given their exemption from Federal income taxes and comparisons are made with taxes 

in earlier years. For example, in May 1933, tax exempts yielded 5.69 per cent 

(Bond Buyer Index), a previous record low. Adjusting for the 13 3/4 per cent 

corporate tax then in effect, the equivalent yield was 6.58 per cent. Recently, 

the same index was 3.77 per cent, equal to a 7.85 per cent yield for corporations. 
Despite this historic plateau, however, the outlook for the-municipal mart 

is melancholy because of the build up of a heavy calendar of offerings in months 

ahead. Caution and selectivity aimed at high quality and good marketability are 

characterizing buyers’ approach to today’s market. 





The corporate bond market has shared fully in the rough weather exper— 
ienced by the Government and municipal markets. As yields have pushed to 30-year 
highs, many new offerings have met a“cool reception and syndicate losses have 

been heavy. Among recent slow sellers despite a 5 per cent yield were the AA-rated 
$65 million Pacific Gas & Electrics and $125 million General Motors Acceptances. 

Typical of issues that sold at sharp discounts when freed from price 
restrictions were the Houston Lighting & Power 4 7/8s. Brought to market at 
101.185, the bonds broke to 97 soon after release from syndicate. Similarly, the 
Consumers Power 4 5/8s, offered at 100 1/4, broke to 96.1/2. 

Despite establishment of today’s historically liberal yield plateau for 
prime corporate obligations, the dark outlook for Governments plus an anticipated 
buildup in the corporate calendar points to still higher returns. Capital spending 
next year may equal the previous 1957 record, and every week brings indications of 
heavier public utility and sales finance company borrowing in the period just ahead. 
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Increasing numbers of banks 
are finding it possible, with the 
help of the commercial finance 
company and factor, to retain 
the business and goodwill of 
borrowers whose credit needs 
temporarily fall outside the 
proper scope of commercial 
bank lending. 


By HARRY C. CULSHAW 


Executive Vice President, James Talcott, Inc. 


HERE IS NO INDICATION as this is 
written that the slackening in 
the demand for commercial and 

industrial loans which has historically 
characterized the months of July and 
August will have made its appearance 
when the score is in. Loan volume, on 
the contrary, is holding to its pre- 
viously established levels, and the 
general feeling appears to be that it is 
heading for an all-time high. 

It is impossible at this time to fore- 
see what the impact of a prolonged 
steel strike will be, but it has caused 
very little lessening in the demand 
for credit as matters stand. Nor does 
the recently enacted legislation per- 
mitting banks to count vault cash as 
part of their required reserves appear 
to have relieved their reserve position 
to any substantial degree. Money, in 
other words, is tight and getting tight- 
er, and banks are generally under the 
necessity of pursuing a highly select- 
ive course in the handling of their loan 
commitments. 

In the face of this credit stringency, 
our expanding economy has given rise 
to a number of temporary situations 
in which the borrower has found his 
credit needs unusually large. These 
needs may have caused his financial 
statement to show a momentarily 
overextended condition, and that fact, 
coupled with the previously noted 
stringency, may well have necessitated 
his seeking out another source of 
funds. 

The frequency with which they have 
encountered situations of this kind 
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Commercial Finance Companies — 


THEIR ROLE IN JOINT LENDING 


has caused increasing numbers of 
banks to refer such customers to com- 
mercia! finance companies. They have 
adopted this course, more often than 
not, as a means of relieving what it is 
hoped will prove to have been a tem- 
porary stringency, and with the 
thought that their over-all relation- 
ship with the customer thus accom- 
modated will be disturbed only slight- 
ly if at all. 

Perhaps indicative of the growing 
cooperation between banks and fac- 
toring and commercial finance com- 
panies is the growth record of the 
commercial finance industry. Last 
year these firms did $11 billion worth 
of business, up 12 per cent from 1957, 
and a record. Of this volume, factor- 
ing accounted for $4 billion and ac- 
counts receivable financing for $7 bil- 
lion. Industry spokesmen are expect- 
ing another 15 per cent gain in 1959. 

Even more indicative of bank re- 
ferral to finance companies, on both 
a participating and non-participating 
basis, is the growth of commercial 
(accounts receivable) financing, as 
contrasted to that of factoring. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years the total 
of factored accounts has shown a re- 
markable gain, climbing from $1.4 to 
$4 billion. But commercial financing 


has grown even more rapidly, explod- 
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ing from a total of $545 million to $7 
billion in this same period. Many of 


the industry’s officials ascribe as much © 


as 40 per cent of this increase to the 
fact that the accommodations ex- 
tended to their customers by com- 
mercial finance companies are ac- 
cepted by the banks involved as com- 
plementary to their own lending ac- 
tivities, rather than competitive. 

Since there exists, even among 
bankers, some confusion regarding the 
difference between commercial finan- 
cing and factoring, a brief explanation 
of their respective functions and tech- 
niques may be in order. In the case 
of commercial financing, the finance 
company advances money to the client 
(the borrower) against a pledge of ac- 
counts receivable. The client’s cus- 
tomers are not notified of the ar- 
rangement but the client is account- 
able to the finance company for any 
uncollectible accounts. In other words, 
precisely the same tneory and prin- 
ciple apply to accounts receivable 
financing as obtain in the case of a 
loan that is otherwise secured by col- 
lateral. If the collateral, in the event 
of default and sale, proves to be de- 
ficient, the borrower is liable for the 
deficiency. 


The Factor Takes Over 


The finance company operating as 
a factor buys the receivables on a non- 
recourse basis and takes over com- 
pletely the client’s credit checking and 
collecting responsibilities. The lat- 
ter’s customers are notified of the 
transfer and are asked to make pay- 
ments directly to the finance com- 
pany. Under this arrangement, the cli- 
ent is not responsible for the failure 
of its customers to pay their debts, 
whether it be because of bankruptcy or 
for some other reason, excepting only 
faulty merchandise or performance. 


When factored, the client may or 
may not choose to receive the money 
due it in advance of the maturity 
date of the receivables. When money 
is advanced the factor charges simple 
interest for the period extending from 
the date of the advance to the due 
date. Factoring thus performs two 
services; 1) It insures the client 
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against credit losses for which the 
latter is charged a fee covering the 
cost of credit investigations and com- 
pensation for the risks assumed. 2) It 
serves as a ready means of obtaining 
credit. 

Generally speaking, there are two 
typical situations in which banks have 
found it advantageous to invite the 
cooperation of finance companies in 
handling a line of credit. The first 
may be said to concern a customer 
who wants to borrow more money 
than the bank can lend him with a 
due regard for its own legal and other 
limitations. Since, however, the bank 
values the customer’s business and 
goodwill, it will seek to avoid the ne- 
cessity of rejecting the application 
without at the same time suggesting 
an alternative source of the needed 
credit. In view of its better facilities 
for the making and servicing of se- 
cured commercial loans, and its greater 
experience in that field, an inquiry 
addressed to the commercial finance 
company may well find it altogether 
able and willing to extend the needed 
accommodation. 


If Working Capital Is Inadequate 


The second situation arises where a 
well established customer of a bank 
finds that for a variety of reasons its 
sales and turnover have grown to the 
point where they are entirely out of 
consonance with its working capital. 
The bank has full confidence in the 
company and in its management and 
product, but finds that its credit needs 
have clearly outgrown its capacity to 
borrow on an unsecured basis at a 
commercial bank. The official hand- 
ling the loan knows a commercial 
finance company (probably a cus- 
tomer) that is not only prepared to 
supply the needed funds, but also has 
the trained personnel that will enable 
it to properly service the account in 
question. The special qualifications of 
the commercial finance company for 
handling lines of credit falling into this 
particular category also render it 
uniquely able to give the borrower 
such credit advice as may be es- 
pecially appropriate to the needs of 
the situation in which he finds him- 
self. 


In the latter case the bank is ordi- 
narily quite content to take a partici- 
pation in the loan. It maintains a close 
contact with the borrower, however, 
and as the latter’s position improves 
the bank’s participation will in all 


The author's y was 
founded in 1854 by James Tal- 
cott, who began his career as a 
sales agent for his brother's 
Connecticut textile knitting mill. 
The firm is now engaged in all 
phases of industrial finance— 
accounts receivable and inven-’ 
tory financing; mortgage, equip- 
ment, and special loans; factor- 
ing; industrial time sales finan- 
cing, and rediscounting. In the 
first half of 1959, the volume of 
receivables processed by the 
company amounted to more than 
$495 million. 


likelihood become relatively greater. 
As profits accumulate and are plowed 
back into the business, the company 
will tend to become more and more 
independent of the finance company’s 
services, until it finally finds itself in 
position to arrange for all of its credit 
needs on an unsecured basis. It goes 
without saying that the deposit ac- 
count of a customer who has been ac- 
commodated in this fashion will have 
remained with the bank throughout 
the period in question. 

There are other reasons for the re- 
ferral of a borrower to a commercial 
finance company. There is, for ex- 
ample, the continually growing con- 


cern whose constant credit needs pre- - 


clude anything in the nature of a sea- 
sonal clean-up. The rigidity of such a 
line is likely to prove objectionable 
to the supervising authorities, and the 
bank might well prefer to rotate the 
use of the funds involved among other 
deserving customers. Seasonal liquida- 
tion, moreover, gives pretty fair evi- 
dence of the liquidity of any line of 
credit. 

Yet a growing business may readily 
find it necessary to use substantial 
amounts of borrowed funds through- 
out the year. In addition to loans with 
which to meet its working capital re- 
quirements it is likely to require addi- 
tional amounts for capital expendi- 
tures of one kind or another. An ar- 
rangement with a commercial finance 
company is the obvious answer to the 
problem thus posed. 


To cite a case taken out of the ex- 
perience of James Talcott, Inc., a bank 
had furnished unsecured credit to a 
client for about 25 years. For the last 
three years of that period, expanding 
sales had prevented the customer from 
making the customary annual clean- 


up of its line. During this three years” 
the manufacturer’s sales had increased ” 
by more than 50 per cent, but the 
bank was able to furnish only about © 
two-thirds of the $600,000 of ad 
tional working capital required. Whi 
the bank wanted to continue the re- — 
lationship, it found the line increas.” 
ingly burdensome, especially in view” 
of the fact that there was no feasible 
way of achieving an annual clean-up. | 
It happened that the bank had had” 
previous occasion to take situations of 
a similar nature to Talcott with uni-” 
formly satisfactory results, so it again © 
adopted that course. An examination — 
of the manufacturer’s business condi- © 
tion revealed that about half of its 
net worth was represented by fixed — 
assets which were required for produc- 
tion purposes, and that about 65 per 
cent of its working capital was tied up 
in inventory. It was also found that 
the collection of receivables required 
the unusually long average period of © 
40 days. Ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities was 2.9 to 1, a sound 
situation except for the fact that most 
of the firm’s current. assets were in ac- 
counts receivable and inventory. 


Talcott took the client and began 
by substituting cash for its receiv- 


ables, advancing some $640,000 
against accounts totalling $800,000. 
This advance as time went on fluc- 
tuated with the needs of the borrower, 
expanding when sales were up and 
contracting when they went down. 


A Yearly Clean-up 


The bank took a 40 per cent par- 
ticipation ‘in the loan. With its re- 
maining 60 per cent Talcott assumed 
full supervision of the loan. The bank, 
of course, was kept fully apprised of 
any developments of consequence, and 
received complete copies of the audi- 
tor’s reports as they were completed. 
Talcott agreed that during a period of 
15 to 30 days in each year it would 
take the full amount of the loan and 
again allocate 40 per cent to the bank 
when it was ready to take it. 


The bank was thus enabled to in- 
vest a sizable amount of its funds on a 
secured basis at an attractive rate. 
It was assured of a yearly clean-up 
and was freed of the responsibility of 
supervising the loan. And perhaps 
most important of all, the long, friend- 
ly relationship between banker and 
customer was maintained without in- 
terruption of any kind. The steady 


(Continued on page 45) 
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First National Bank, Farmington, New Mexico 


what does every banker want 
in new quarters planning? 


Big bank or small, country bank or city, every banker 
asks the same questions when he’s considering new 
quarters: 


1. How will the new building look? 


2. Will it work the way it should . . . fill all the indi- 
vidual requirements of his organization? 


3. Will it accommodate future growth adequately? 
4. How much will it cost? 


The first question is easily answered by any good de- 
signer;. attractive appearance is common today. But it 
takes Bank Building Corporation’s unique methods, its 
team of specialized financial planners and designers, and 
its unmatched experience on over 3,500 projects to give 
you firm answers on cost, and on planning that works. 


Functional planning is the most important to your insti- 


tution’s future. Done by experts, it assures maximum 
efficiency, minimum long-range costs. It provides, in 
advance, for future growth even beyond your immediate 
projections .. . with a minimum of cost and dislocation. 
Such planning comes only from an objective, analytical, 
specialized approach to the functional use of space, and 
from Bank Building’s skill and experience. 


A guaranteed budget, submitted to you even before work- 
ing drawings are made, is an exclusive Bank Building 
service. You know where you stand before you start. The 
unspecialized designer must usually develop working 
drawings and specifications and submit them for bids 
before he can establish an accurate cost estimate. 


Such planning, answering all your questions, costs you 
no more. It may cost you less. Call or write us today for 
more information. There’s no obligation, of course. 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « DETROIT « ATLANTA « AUSTIN 
Operating Outside Continental U.S. as Bank Building Corporation, International 


An executive 
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help you tall 


Everyone knows that a bank like ours can think of money in 
terms of dollars. Or pesos. 


Or markkas—or even kyats. 


But the officers who head our International Banking Department 
know more than the language of dollars. They talk the language of business 
men from Holland to Hong Kong. 


- And they speak it intimately. 


Our officers make frequent trips to commercial centers in countries 
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noney in any language 


found the globe, meeting with bankers and business men to get on-the-scene 
ports and information. 


Couldn’t your bank benefit from dealing with these informed men? 
so, when you make our International Banking Department your depart- 
lent, you gain access to some 33,500 banking offices all over the world. 


DONTINENTAL DLLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90 
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Inflation and the Banker - Part Ill 


ABA'S Economic Policy Commission has launched an inten- 


sive long-range anti-inflationary program; other state asso- 
ciations describe views and activities. 


By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


RD of the most important de- 
velopment of the year, per- 
haps of several years, in 

banking’s battle against inflation, has 
come to us as this is written. Lee P. 
Miller, president of the American 
Bankers Association, has just an- 
nounced at a press conference that the 
ABA is launching a broad long-range 
program whose purpose it will be to 
mobilize public opinion in opposition 
to all things inflationary and to pro- 
mote economic growth. In. his an- 
nouncement of the program, Mr. Mil- 
ler declared, “Inflation exists and 
grows because people permit it. Banks, 
as custodians of much of the people’s 
savings, and bankers, as citizens with 
public responsibilities, have an obli- 
gation to contribute to the people’s 
understanding of the causes and re- 
sults of inflation.” 


The program will be under the 
guidance of a newly appointed Com- 
mittee for Economic Growth without 
Inflation. Staff work will be handled 
by members of the staff of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission, headed by 
Dr. E. Sherman Adams, deputy man- 
ager of the ABA. Over-all plans for 
the campaign were developed by the 
Commission. 

Chairman of the new committee is 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president of 
the Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia. Other members are Gab- 
riel Hauge, chairman of the finance 
committee, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York; Arthur F. Max- 
well, president of the First National 
Bank of Biddeford (Maine) and the 
Biddeford Savings Sank; William A. 


McDonnell, chairman, First National 
Bank in St. Louis; William H. Neal, 
senior vice president, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Roy L. Reierson, vice president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
and Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the 
board, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
and chairman of the ABA’s Economic 
Policy Commission. 

The adoption of the new program, 
explained Mr. Miller, involves several 
departures from previous policies of 
the Association. “In the past,” he 
said, “‘the ABA has concerned itself 
largely with educational and other 
services for its own members; with 
banking legislation; and, to a limited 
extent, with financial aspects of pub- 
lic policy—specifically, monetary and 
budget policy. Wenow feel, however, 
that to fulfill our public responsibili- 
ties as bankers and as citizens, we 
should broaden the range of our activ- 
ities. 

“It has become increasingly clear 
that sound monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies cannot be achieved without wide- 
spread understanding and support, 
and bankers have a duty to do what 
they can to contribute to the public’s 
understanding of these matters. Also, 
the events of recent years have de- 
monstrated that financial measures 
alone cannot always be relied upon to 
prevent inflation. Hence, bankers 
must contern themselves with other 
than financial problems if they are to 
discharge their obligation to help pre- 
serve the buying power of their de- 
positors’ money.” 

Mr. Tapp stressed the long-range 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An editorial which appeared under the above title in 
Bankers Monthly for June 15 centered its attention on statements regarding 
inflation that had been heard at the then recenily held conventions of the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Bankers Associations. To round out the picture, 
we have assembled a number of additional statements on the subject by repre- 
sentatives of organized banking, some of which were presented as Part II of 


the discussion in our August 15 issue. 


character of the new program. ‘‘‘The 
problem of maintaining economig prog- — 
ress without inflation will remain — 
with us for a long time,” he said. — 
“The association is therefore planning — 
a long-range, continuing attack on 
this basic national problem.” He gave — 
special emphasis to the long-run 
mutual interdependence of a stable 
price level and vigorous economic 
growth. 


In preparing its recommendations 
for the new program, the commission 
conferred with many bankers, econ- 
omists, educators, and public officials. 
“Our purpose,” said Mr. Tapp, “was 
to figure out the types of activities 
that an association such as ours could 
appropriately undertake that would 
most effectively contribute to the goal 
of sustained economic expansion with- 
out inflation. We concluded that—at 
least for the first year or so—our ef- 
forts should be largely concentrated in 
two main areas: first, in an educational 
program; and second, in legislative 
activities. 

“As regards our educational pro- 
gram, it seems clear that there is much 
that bankers can and should do to 
help educate their own personnel and 
other people as well regarding these 
problems. The role of the ABA will be 
primarily to prepare educational ma- 
terials suited to a wide variety of 


JESSE W. TAPP 
Bankers everywhere are concerned. 
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audiences and to promote their use 
both within and outside the banking 
industry. In essence, our job will be to 
provide bankers with encouragement, 
guidance, and ammunition. 


“‘We shall urge state bankers asso- 
ciations and individual bankers 
throughout the country to take an 
active part in this educational work 
through existing channels of banker 
education and in their own communi- 
ties. Bankers everywhere are con- 
cerned about the inflation problem, 
and we are confident that they will 
give their wholehearted cooperation 
to this program.” 

Mr. Tapp also pointed out that the 
committee would take an active inter- 
est in certain legislative proposals and 
Congressional studies that have an 
important bearing on price stability. 
Any activities in this field, he added, 
would be closely coordinated with 
those of the ABA Committee on 
Federal Legislation. 

Chairman Sienkiewicz stated that 
the general outlines of the educational 
program had already been worked out. 
Emphasis will be on the major factors 
contributing to or interfering with 
economic growth and price stability. 


A Three-Pronged Program 


“Of necessity,” he said, “‘our pro- 
gram must be kept fairly simple. We 
cannot try to cover every aspect of 
this complicated subject. We shall 
concentrate on explaining the deter- 
minants of economic growth, pointing 
out the evils and hazards of inflation, 
combating the idea that creeping in- 
flation may be inevitable or perhaps 
even desirable, and spelling out some 
of the most important things that 
need to be done to foster economic 
progress and to prevent further in- 
flation. 

“With respect to this last point, our 
program will deal largely with three 
main areas: fiscal policy, the role of 
monetary policy as an economic sta- 
bilizer, and industrial wage and price 
policies. In the first two of these three 
areas, the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion has already done a great deal ‘of 
studying over the years, and most of 
the important things that need to be 
said about them are fairly clear. 

“This is not the case, however, with 
respect to industrial wage and price 
policies; and this is a subject to which 
the Committee for Economic Growth 
without Inflation will devote more 
study. In this connection, we plan to 


CASIMIR A. SIENKIEWICZ 
Platitudes won't do the job. 


solicit assistance both from organized 
labor and from business and also to 
obtain help from the best qualified 
economists we can find. 


“There are many people who favor 
price stability as an abstract principle 
but who nevertheless support actions 
and policies that in the aggregate add 
up to inflation. We cannot stop in- 
flation with platitudes. We need to 
come to grips with the specific things 
that need to be done to correct the in- 
flationary trend in our economy. For 
instance, it will not suffice simply to 
talk about eliminating wasteful gov- 
ernmental spending as a general prop- 
osition. If we are to succeed in set- 
ting our financial house in order, we 
must tackle specific spending pro- 
grams that need to be cut. 


“The purpose of this undertaking 
by A. B. A. is to explore specific in- 
flationary forces that tend to thwart 
rather than quicken orderly economic 
growth. As bankers, we have a heavy 
stake in a-dependable dollar because 
it assures confident advancement and 
a high standard of living.” 

To return to our review of the 
strong positions taken by state bank- 
ers associations on the subject of in- 
flation, Ralph Stickle, executive man- 
ager of the Michigan Bankers Associ- 
ation informs us that “Bankers in 
Michigan are justifiably alarmed by 
the inflationary trends and many are 
taking steps to explain to their cus- 
tomers the dangers involved. This will 
be done by direct mail and through 
magazines, newspapers, etc.” 


Mr. Stickle went on to say that the © 
views of the association were well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas, Texas in an address before 
the annual convention of the associ- 
ation entitled ““How Far Down Infla- 
tion Road?” Said Dr. Smith, “Bank- 
ers are money merchants. Our stock 
in trade is money. For a number of 
years the Government has_ been 
cheapening the dollar; it has been 
adulterating our goods. But we bank- 
ers have not protested. As a result, 
this country, has experienced inflation 
to a degree that now alarms us, and 
we fear the worst is yet to come. It 
has happened in other countries; it 
certainly can happen here... . 

It is high time that commercial 
banks and other financial institutions 
stand up to be counted as aggressive 
foes of the forces that are destroying 
our dollar. Our- Communist adversa- 
ries could ask for nothing simpler than 
the ‘debauching of currency’—one of 
the weapons suggested by Karl Marx 
to destroy capitalism.” 

Belford P. Atkinson, executive man- 
ager of the Ohio Bankers Association 
expressed agreement that “‘this matter 
of inflation has to be brought home 
to the average person by every re- 
sponsible agency possible. At our re- 
cent annual Convention, four of our 
principal speakers bore down on this 
subject. They were Lee Miller, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Governor Robertson of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Reno Odlin, 
ABA Chairman for Savings Bonds, 
and Loring, Gelbach, then our presi- 
dent. 


Our Ultimate Line of Defense 


Said Mr. Gelbach in a few typically 
pungent paragraphs, “The long-run 
challenge to the United States, in my 
opinion, is nothing less than a chal- 
lenge to our sense of purpose and our 
vitality as a people. If we fail to meet 
the challenge at this level, the steps 
taken to solve some of our immediate 
problems will not save us. Many place 
first emphasis on our line of defense, 
the military measures of the moment. 
But our ultimate line of defense is the 
vigor and strength of purpose of the 
American people—t hat undergirds 
everything else. It’s the backbone of 
our American way of life, and it— 
more than anything else—has pro- 
duced the best standards the world 
has ever known. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How do you fold 


One gentleman in Boonville, Missouri, had this comment: 


‘‘Thank you so much for the efficient way in which a 
fractional interest in a share of the Capital Stock of The 
Texas Company* was handled. Particularly for the way 
the certificate was folded—exactly, and so neat ! 


**It is, perhaps, a little thing to write about, but to me 
it was a ‘big’ courtesy—that told me more about your 
organization than any amount of advertising could do. 


‘IT wish the person responsible could know how much 
good will was tied up in that little package of courtesy.” 


*The Hanover Bank acted as agent for 
the stockholders in the purchase and sale 
of fractional interest certificates issued 
in connection with a Texas Company 
stock dividend. 
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AUTOMATIC FEEDING 


The Reliant’s high-speed automatic feeder han- 
dles up to 400 checks a minute—many times 
faster than older microfilmers. At the same time, 
this high-precision feeder all but ends chance of 
missed pictures by stopping checks which are 
stuck together. 


[Vow is the time 
microfilming 


Whether you are using the new electronic 
posting machines or planning to continue 
with more conventional bookkeeping 
methods, the automation you get with 
the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer will lead 


‘The Recordak Reliant 
is bringing automated 
microfilming to banks 
of every size. 
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AUTOMATIC INDEXING ~AUTOMATIC CANCELLING 


A unique feature of the Reliant, Kodamatic Another step saved! Accessory endorser for the 
Indexing “‘codes”’ film record while you micro- Reliant eliminates extra operations—cancels or 
film, gives you fast reference in a Recordak endorses checks while you microfilm. Teamed 
Film Reader. Code lines lead you right to pic- up with Recordak Reliant’s precision feeder, it 
ture you want, even when checks are processed in all but ends possibility of missed cancellations 
random batches. or endorsements. 


to- automate your 
operations ! 


to smoother over-all operations. Best of 

all, this is the kind of automation even the =—_ K 
smallest bank can afford. Learn how. Mail =R & COR D # 
coupon below for details on Recordak’s (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


30-day free trial offer. There’s no obligation. originator of Pasig ee 
**Recordak’’ is a trademark now in year 


teecccccesccesesseeesscccsscccccs oMAIL COUPON TODAY > cccccccccesessceeseeseeseeseeees 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. = 
Gentlemen: Please send further details on free 30-day trial of the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. 
Ta ee 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


| ee 


Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc., in its 
current bond letter: 
© ONE HAS BELIEVED that the 
Treasury would be able to 
sell (or would try to sell) any 
large or perhaps even worthwhile 
amounts of intermediate and long- 
term bonds simply because Con- 
gress freed it to pay the going rate. 
. . « But, if the Treasury were to 
be freed from the existing (and ut- 
terly senseless) interest rate ceiling, 
it could and, in our opinion, would 
seek to engage in some advance 
conversion offers. For example, the 
Treasury could and, we believe, 
would put together offerings of 
bonds with a term of, say, 8 to 10 
to 12 years that would be addressed 
to holders of bonds that mature, 
say, from 1961 to 19638. Such ad- 
vance conversion offers—assuming 
successful sales—would reduce the 
size of the refundings (at matu- 
rity) that the Treasury would have 
to undertake over the next few 
years. The results would be to im- 
prove the tone of the short-term 
market and, thereby, give some 
new feeling of buoyancy in the ma- 
turity sectors into which such con- 
version offerings would fall. Appa- 
rently, it is too much to expect 
some in Congress to understand, or 
to want to understand the tech- 
niques by which the debt may be 
properly managed. 


The Other Side 
The Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York, in an attack 
on the proposed additional tax on 
savings banks: 

LTHOUGH the (present) Federal 
tax treatment of savings 
banks creates some competi- 

tive advantages over commercial 
banks in the competition for thrift 
money, this advantage is negligible 
and is more than counterbalanced 
by the competitive advantages 
which the commercial banks enjoy. 
Among these competitive advan- 
tages are a) broader branch privi- 
leges in many states, b) greater di- 
versity of services in all states, 
c) the fact that they pay no interest 
on demand deposits, and a gene- 
rally lower rate on corporate time 


deposits, d) the power to create 
“check-book money” and thereby 
create deposits, and e) the fact that 
they can secure capital funds, tax 
free to the bank, by the sale of 
stock. 


Time for Restraint? 


The First National Bank of Boston, 
in its current New England Letter: 


ITH consumers optimistic, 
anxious to increase their 
ownership of physical as- 

sets, and being encouraged to as- 
sume debt to do so, there are 
strong upward pressures on the 
economy. That these may rein- 
force the upturn in business invest- 
ment, as was the case after the 1955 
consumer spending boom, is a good 
possibility. Conversely, employ- 
ment and income will likely in- 
crease more slowly from here on; 
consumers’ stocks of wanted goods 
are much more ample; and there is 


‘little leeway to ease credit terms, 


while rates may even be increased. 
How these opposing forces will net 
out is unpredictable. In view of the 
near-peak ratio of debt extension 
to income and the general tight- 
ness of money, however, a degree 
of voluntary restraint in the use of 
consumer credit has much to rec- 
ommend it. 


Time to Switch? 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in its 
current Investment Report: 

NLESS we have gone through 
the looking glass to a never- 
never land of topsy-turvy 

markets and investment, the in- 
vestor will do well to ponder some 
of the arithmetic of current bond 
and stock markets. Stock prices 
have been rising for ten years with 
the result that yields from standard 
industrial stocks (Dow-Jones) have 
gone down to 3 per cent and those 
from typical growth stocks (Moo- 
dy’s Average) to 2 per cent. At the 
same time, bond prices have been 
broadly declining for 13 years with 
the result that good-quality, non- 
taxable municipals now yield 
around 4 per cent. .. .- It could 
be, of course, that the market leop- 
ards have changed their spots. But 
if not, the answer seems obvious— 


namely, reduce equity holdings and 
buy bonds. 


Profitable Activity 


The American Bankers Association, 
in a new study of the mortgage mar- 
ket: 

OR NUMEROUS commercial banks, 
particularly smaller local 
banks, interim mortgage finan- 

cing (mortgage warehousing) has 
been a profitable form of credit 
activity. Loss experience appears 
to have been favorable and rates of 
return have been attractive. The 
financing of mortgage companies 
also has had collateral advantages 
for some banks. As long as the sepa- 
ration of function between mort- 
gage originators and final investors 
exists, interim financing will be 
needed to support the efficient dis- 
tribution of Government-under- 
written mortgages. Commer- 
cial banks will have to provide this 
type of financing if the nationwide 
mortgage market is to operate ef- 
fectively. 


Report from the Grass Roots 


Ozark News and Views, Published 
occasionally by the Bank of Gaines- 
ville (Mo.) and edited by E. T. 
Brown, vice president: 

N IDEAL spring and summer, a 
bit dry toward the end, good 
crops and pastures—that is 

the picture as fine fall weather 
creeps over the Ozarks. 

Beef cattlemen are happy about 
high prices; dairymen and broiler 
producers are having rough going; 
hog prices are down from last year, 
but still not ruinously low—all in 
all it has been a good year for Ozark 
farmers. 

General business has been fairly 
good. . . . Deposits have remained 
at an all-time high during the usual 
seasonal summer slump, which re- 
minds us of what we said a few 
years ago in the middle of the long 
drouth—when we refused to be- 
come alarmed and foreclose mort- 
gages right and left: “Our Ozark 
customers are a hardy, resourceful 
people. Nothing is wrong with the 
Ozarks that a few good seasons will 
not cure.” We still believe that— 
100 per cent. 
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IS CONSUMER CREDIT TOO HIGH? 
— NAM’s View 


By RALPH ROBEY 


National Association of Manufacturers 


HE RAPID INCREASE in instalment 
buying, an established impor- 
tant aspect of our economic system, 
has been reaching new all time highs. 
This poses a question: Is our credit 
system getting out of hand and be- 
coming a threat to the business trend? 
First, get the total in perspective. 
On June 30, latest data available, the 
aggregate of all consumer credit was 
$46.7 billion. Of this, a little over three 
quarters was instalment credit, some 
43 percent or $15.4 billion of which 
was automobile paper. 


Such aggregates by themselves 
mean comparatively little. To appraise 
them it is necessary they be related to 
other figures. The particular figure 
most useful in this regard is called 
disposable income and refers to per- 
sonal income less taxes. This data is 
published quarterly, the latest being 
for the second quarter of 1959. In 


1958 the June volume of consumer 
credit was 12 per cent of spendable 
income; this year it is just short of 14 
per cent, a fairly significant increase. 
Another approach is to figure the 
total of credit repaid in relation to the 
amount extended. For 1958 the 
amount repaid was a little more than 
the amount extended, the first time 
that had happened for many years, 
and is accounted for because 1958 
was a poor automobile sales year, we 
had been in a recession in much of 
1957, and the public was still un- 
certain of the upturn. In January and 
February of this year repayments ex- 
ceeded new credit extension, which is 
fairly normal. But since then the 
trend has been reversed, and for the 
first six months extensions have ex- 
ceeded repayments by $1.9 billion. 
One final preliminary comparison; 
in 1955 consumer credit jumped by 





With offices of our own in all 3 states, we can 
and do supply prompt, on-the-spot, objective 
information and service in California, Oregon 


and Washington. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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$6.8 billion, of which $3.7 billion was 
on automobile paper. That year terms 
of instalment credit were eased 
materially with, in the case of auto- 
mobile purchases, maturities increased 
to thirty six months, and instalment 
credit repayments were $5.4 billion 
less than extension. Total consumer 
credit that year was 14.1 percent of 
personal spendable income, or just a 
fraction higher than now. 


Some conclusions: Figures show 
that we aré no worse off than we were 
in 1955—when we experienced no 
difficulty, and there is no evidence 
that the high credit level was a con- 
tributing factor to the recession which 
started in 1957. 


Instalment loans, like other loans, 
are good or bad depending on the care 
of the credit analysis upon which they 
are based. This is another way of say- 
ing that the right of repossession is not 
too important. Of course it limits the 
possibility of loss, and is an incentive 
for the borrower to keep up his pay- 
ments, but credit should not be ex- 
tended on the expectation of repos- 
session. Today the credit analysis 
underlying consumer loans is of high 
quality, and the rate of loss is small. 
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Common Dividend No. 159 


A dividend of 6212 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
September 15, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business August 
28, 1959. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 
August 7, 1959 


INFLATION 
(Continued from page 32) 

“It’s important that we lend sub- 
stantial support to the maintenance 
of a sound dollar. If we are to en- 
courage savings, we must stand firmly 
for the maintenance of the value of 
those savings. We should speak up for 
a balanced national budget especially 
in these times of peak business activ- 
ity.” 

Charles L. Fuson, executive secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation, writes that ““Your concern has 
been our concern for some time .. . 
At the last meeting of our Executive 
Council considerable time was de- 
voted to a discussion of inflationary 
trends and pressures, as well as defi- 
cit financing. 

“Our problem resolved itself into 
the question ‘How can we go about 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
Mr. Average Man in such a way that 
he will be stimulated to act?’ We 


_ PROGRESS REPORT 


We are making some progress in 
our efforts to conform to the speci- 
fications governing magnetic ink 
encoding of checks in that six out 
of the twelve conditions imposed 
are no longer frightening. The 
remaining six still have us puzzled, 
but our research and experimenta- 
tion are giving us some much- 
needed information which we hope 
will clear things up for us before 
many more months have passed. 


There seems to be a vast difference 
between producing printing that 
satisfies the mechanical eye as com- 
pared to the human eye. Apparently 
the mechanical eye is not as selective 
as the human eye, to the extent that 
it cannot ignore extraneous matter 
that clutters up the path it travels. 
Thus, a tiny void in ink coverage 
might prevent its recognizing the 
character in its entirety. A tiny spot 
of ink—perhaps not visible at all 
to the average human eye—will 
create a pattern which does not 
conform to what that particular 
character is supposed to look like. 
In other words, the mechanical eye 


; In 


sees just about everything and yet 
does not have the ability to recog- 
nize what it is supposed to recognize 
and overlook everything else. 


Conversely, the human eye sees 
what the brain tells it to see and it 
can recognize a six as a six even 
though it varies in size, shape or 
density, and even though it isnestled 
in the midst of extraneous matter. 
Our printing quality has always 
been judged by the human eye, 
which rated it good, fair or poor, 
as the case might be. Encoding, 
however, cannot be judged by such 
vague terms and consequently print- 
ing imperfections, for the first time 
in history, must now be measured 
in microscopic dimensions. It is in 
the defining of these dimensions 
that we create an entirely new 
concept of printing quality. 

While we still are uncertain about 
our ability to adjust to these new 
standards and yet market our prod- 
uct within acceptable price ranges, 
we are stimulated by the challenge 
they present and somewhat encour- 
aged by the progress we have made. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


LORING GELBACH 
A challenge to our vitality. 


discussed possible use of advertising 
but concluded the result would be 
superficial in view of the costs involv- 
ed. The feeling seems to be that 
‘everybody is getting along pretty 
well now, so what is there to bother 
about?’. We must all do our best to 
keep this problem before the people 
as some way must be found to so im- 
press them that they will act to pre- 
serve our system of free enterprise.” 


A resolution recently adopted by 
the Oregon Bankers Association ex- 
pressed the belief that ‘‘in the areas of 
monetary control the Board of Gov- 
ernors and their associates in the 
Federal Reserve System are exercis- 
ing their ‘authority with skill and 
courage.” The association went on to 
express its approval of the positions 
taken by the Board and the policies 
adopted, and to commend the Federal 
Reserve authorities for “their sane re- 
liance on the marketplace in deter- 
mining the impact of monetary re- 
straint and as the logical vehicle 
through which its policies should take 
effect.” 


The official position of the South 
Dakota Bankers Association as stated 
by its president, Boyd Knox, who is a 
vice president of the McCook County 
National Bank, Salem, S. D. reads in 
part as follows: 

“Our creeping inflation of the past 
and the present onrushing inflation 
could very well be a national tragedy. 
A country such as ours is not only 
vulnerable to physical attack, but 
may just as surely be destroyed by a 
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This booklet presents the many services 


we provide for our correspondent banks, 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
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careless fiscal policy or a degeneration 
of the moral fibre of its citizens. 


“We from the hinterland of South 
Dakota are launching an anti-infla- 
tion program through our bulletins 
and other publications so that every 
bank, from the largest to the smallest, 
may alert all employees to be cogni- 
zant of the devastating effect of in- 
flation.” 

F. G. Eberhard, secretary and 
treasurer of the Utah Bankers Asso- 
ciation described a Convention ad- 
dress by Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas, as “‘the most dynamic and 
persuasive talk on inflation I have 
ever heard.’”’ He went on to say that 
Russell S. Hanson who presided at the 
convention as president of the asso- 
ciation devoted much of his address to 
the same subject. 


“In addition,” continued Mr. Eber- 
hard, “a long, standing ovation was 
given another member, Orval W. 
Adams, former ABA president and 
former executive vice president of 
Zions First National Bank, Salt Lake 
City, when a resolution was adopted 
in honor of his past service, at the 
time of his retirement. He has been 
recognized for many, many years as 
having been one of the staunchest 
defenders of a sound and stable dollar, 
and this is one of the reasons the 
bankers now hold him in such high 
esteem.” 


A resolution adopted by the Utah 
Bankers Association at its recent 
annual convention recommended that 





ORVAL W. ADAMS 
A long, standing ovation. 


A Special Word to the Readers of BANKERS MONTHLY 


TH! POLITICIANS seldom point out exactly who the forgotten 
people are. But we bankers know them. They are not a 


myth. They exist.. They are among us in flesh and bones—in 
our banks, owners of insurance policies, in building and loan asso- 
ciations. They compose the great middle class of America. They 
are not generally pointed out as being the victims of inflation. 
They are not noisy or complaining. 


On the contrary, the real forgotten men and women have daily 


remained inarticulate. They have no organization, no pressure 
group. They issue no propaganda. They conduct no parades and 
make no fiery speeches or denunciations. They have no banners 
or implements. They have no press. They issue no publicity. 
They have no lobby in Washington. 


They have no spokesmen, no defenders—not even many of us, 


their unofficial custodians, the bankers of America. 


—Orval W. Adams in BANKERS MONTHLY 
for November 15, 1956. 


any “‘new and additional services and 
programs which cannot be financed by 
existing tax revenues . . . be financed 
by increasing taxes rather than by 
borrowing from or depleting public 
reserve funds.” The resolution also 
declared that every effort should be 
made “‘to inform the voting public of 
the increasing expenses resulting from 
new and additional services entered 
into by the state and local govern- 
ments.” 


Greatest Support of Free World 


The Vermont Bankers Association 
recently went on record as declaring 
that ‘‘the stability of our country is 
the greatest single support of the free 
world in the face of continuing diffi- 
culties and problems,” and pledged 
“its confidence and support to the 
President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and their 
associates in their continuing wise and 
courageous effort to keep the economy 
strong, the national currency sound 
and the free world triumphant, to 
maintain a just and lasting peace, and, 
so far as the realities of the modern 
world permit, to press for reduction of 
governmental expenses.”’ 

A sound currency was described in 
a resolution adopted by the Virginia 
Bankers Association as “the very 
heart of any nation’s economic 
strength and its sustained military 
power.” It was also declared to be 
“essential to the preservation of the 
moral fibre of the people.’’ It was 
urged, therefore, that each of the as- 
sociation’s members and all citizens 
of Virginia support every constructive 
effort at balancing the Federal budget 





and measures designed to create an 
atmosphere within which geneéral sta- 
bility of the price level may be 
achieved. The resolution also ex- 
pressed its approval and support of 
the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Senior Senator from Virginia, the 
Honorable Harry Flood Byrd, in their 
efforts to balance the budget. 

According to Robert B. McNeil, 
executive manager of the association’s 
public relations department, the Vir- 
ginia bankers also heard an address by 
Representative Burr P. Harrison of 
Virginia’s Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict who told them that a drastic and 
early reform of our self-contradictory 
and viciously unjust Federal tax sys- 
tem is absolutely essential. 

“With our present tax system,” 
added the Congressman, “‘how would 
we finance any sudden emergency 
demands by the Federal Government? 
Further increases in tax rates above 
the present unrealistic level seems un- 
thinkable. We could fall back on that 
old easy way out—further deficit 
financing—only this method is no 
longer easy. The refusal of the peopi 
to buy bonds of their government has 
brought us even today to a serious 
problem in government credit. 

“If, in an emergency, we fell back 
on deficit financing, the inflatior ary 
consequences would be grave beyond 
imagination. Therefore, we are fac. 
face with an inexorable fact that 
less we have tax reform, a sud 1 
emergency will produce economic 
disaster to the nation.” 

Minos F. Hastings, president of the 

(Continued on page 44) . 
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| | | First Wists Bank Offices in the si bee acs . 
_ in any California Picture 


_ ROUG H Scan a First WESTERN BANK map of any part of 
me California—and you will find a galaxy of stars identifying 







the bank’s offices. With 108 of these strong, local offices 
throughout the state—and resources of more than a 
billion dollars— First WESTERN BANK is a vital and 
significant factor in the financial structure of California. 
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Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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Burroughs 
Amount Printer 


Burroughs On-Premise and Off-Premise Burroughs 
Printing Facilities ie Sorter-Converter 
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Proof Encoder 
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PUTERS—ONLY BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
_ BRINGS YOU ALLINCLUSIVE MICR* SYSTEMS 


Burroughs Electronic Computer 








Burroughs 
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Burroughs Corporation is ready any time you are to assist you in making full 
automation a reality in your bank. 


Here is single-source responsibility for all aspects of bank automation—docu- 
ment preparation, processing and accounting. A single source for the most 
advanced equipment and services, such as: 


A heavy-duty imprinter that provides precision printing, on premises, of 
conventional or magnetic ink characters @ A nation-wide network of plants 
for off-premise printing of checks @ An amount printer that provides amount 
and/or account number printing with duplex accumulation e A proof encoder 
that incorporates amount printing with single-point sorting @ A sorter-con- 
verter that sorts items at the unmatched rate of 1,500 a minute as well as edit- 
ing, listing, totalling and converting to magnetic tape for computer input 
e And to complete this autdmation process, Burroughs proven computer 
systems, including the giant-capacity 220 in the medium price range. 


Here is professional counseling: Burroughs Systems Counselors and Technical 
Support Group, trained in the new technologies. This experienced group will 
assist you all the way—through your systems planning, account numbering, 
equipment installation, personnel training and customer education. 


Here, too, is the new Burroughs Guaranteed Trade-In Allowance Program 
to help protect ‘your investment in currently deliverable machines and systems 
which you install for interim use while planning your MICR program. 


Talk it over with a Burroughs Systems Counselor. Call our nearby branch. Or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Department, Detroit 32, Mich. 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in automation for banks of every size” 





INFLATION 
(Continued from page 40) 


First National Bank of Ferndale, 
Wash., and 1959-60 president of the 
Washington Bankers Association, 
adopted inflation as the principal 
theme of his convention address. “‘In- 
flation,” he said, “‘is steadily sniping at 
every pocketbook in America, and 
since World War II has taken thirty- 
two cents from the dollar.”” He quoted 
from recent comments on the subject 
by ABA president Lee Miller, Presi- 
dent George Champion of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, deputy manager in charge of 
the economic policy commission of the 
American Bankers Association, Econ- 
omist Marcus Nadler, and Dr. Kurt 
Flexner, director of the newly or- 
ganized mortgage finance department 
of the ABA. ‘“‘What do you and I do 
about it?’’ he asked. ‘“‘Do we make 
ourselves heard? Do we take the time 
and do we make the effort to express 
our opinions? . . . The time to begin 
is now.” 


The Washington Bankers Associa- 
tion also adopted strong resolutions 
1) approving the principle of a bal- 
anced Federal budget and urging that 
“the efforts of all persons in public life 
and private business be directed to- 
ward preventing further inflation, and 
2) supporting the U. S. Savings Bonds 
program. 

Says George Bushnell, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation, “The Executive Council of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association 
has been concerned with inflationary 
trends in the national economy and 
has gone on record, as a group, in 
urging governmental recognition of 
the situation and appropriate ac- 





tion.” A featured address at the recent 
annual convention of the association 
was that of its outgoing Treasurer, 
Theodore M. Meloy, executive vice 
president of the Bank of Madison. 
Excerpts follow: 

“Not only the banking profession, 
but our national security as well, is 
faced with a problem which could 
easily dwarf all of the others into in- 
significance . . . The problem I speak 
of is that insidious thing we call in- 
flation—the rotting away of our 
American dollar. 


“As pointed out by the Institute of 
Life Insurance in its courageous fight 
against this sinister evil, in these days 
of high taxes it is the cruelest tax of 
all. It is shooting holes in every pocket- 
book in America. The soviets finance 
their expanding economy by taking 
away a substantial part of the product 
of the labor of their people without 
their consent, and in this country it 
appears that we have chosen to ac- 
complish the same purpose without 
the consent of our people—-we do it 


_ by inflation.” 


A resolution offered by Mr. Meloy 
and adopted by the Convention called 
on all bankers “as proponents of 
sound fiscal policy in private enter- 
prise,” to “lead in expressing their 
belief in sound governmental fiscal 
policies.” 

A letter from Don Mahoney, Sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Bankers As- 
sociation, carries strong assurance 
“that the inflationary trends and pres- 
sures have also been a major concern 
for the bankers in Wyoming.” ‘To 
my knowledge,” he continued, ‘‘we 
have never taken action as a group to 
take a message directly to the public, 
but I am sure most of our bankers 





Do You Handle FHA Title I Loans? 
Can You Subtract? 


One simple subtraction is all the calculating 
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banks and financial institutions all over the United States. 
per single copy. Volume orders and imprints quoted on request. 


MARLIN PUBLISHING CO. 
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spread the word in their daily cons 


versations with customers. 


“T will never be able to understand 
why the voters who have the most 
influence with their political represen- 
tatives seem to believe that a small 
amount of inflation is healthy and 
cannot be stopped without causing a 
depression, and why they have no 
objection to or fear of continuous defi- 
cit financing.” 


Other Groups Taking Action 


Typical of the situation in many 
states was that of the California Bank- 
ers Association, as described by its 
president, G. A. Walker, who is also 
president of Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Long Beach. 


“In years gone by,” said Mr. Walk- 
er, “the CBA has not had any instru- | 


ment by which an anti-inflation pro- 7 


oats 


gram or any other educational pro- © 


gram intended for the general public 
could reach its objective. During the 
term of office of Ransom Cook, how- 
ever, a committee was formed to 
study this problem of general bank 
advertising and publicity on behalf of 
bankers within the state of California. 


“Naturally, any generalized ap- 
proach to the public of the type you 
mentioned must await the outcome of 
this committee’s research and pilot 
test. Until that time, I’m very much 
afraid that it would be necessary to 
list our Association as a group in 
which this problem remains ‘under 
consideration.’ 


“Your ‘interest in our activities is 
greatly appreciated, and it is our 
sincere hope that our next report will 
contain more definitive information 
than we are currently able to provide.” 


LAND PRICES 
(Continued from page 20) 


ers are much more concerned with the 
short-run outlook than are mortgage 
lenders. The latter accordingly find 
the present unrealistic agricultural 
price structure far less impressive 
than does the farmer. While good 
prices for two or three years may 
enable a farmer to recoup a substan- 
tial part of his investment, the lend- 
er’s investment may be reduced very 
little. If, perchance, heavy reliance is 
placed on the short-run outlook, there 
should be commensurately heavy ini- 
tial amortization. Unbelievable as it 
may be, however, the current trend 
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in farm mortgages is toward lighter 
initial payments. 

To sum it all up, the national level 
of land values in terms of purchasing 
power and earning power is approxi- 
mately a third above the mean his- 
torical level. Most of this increase has 
occurred since the Korean War and 
especially since 1954. There appears 
to be no fundamental economic change 
that would adequately explain it, and 
the causes are apparently more psy- 
chological than economic. The inevi- 
table conclusion is that the tide of 
land values is running high. It may 
run even higher, but if and as it does 
it will become more and more dan- 
gerous. 


JOINT LENDING 
(Continued from page 26) 


progress of the borrower gives every 
indication of being such as to enable 
the bank in due course to resume its 
role as sole supplier of its credit needs. 


To summarize, banks and commer- 
cial finance companies obviously share 
the common purpose of making safe 
commercial loans. Only the approach 
is different. Commercial banks are 
normally interested, and rightfully so, 
in making unsecured loans of a more 
or less seasonal nature, based on their 
judgment of the soundness of the 
condition of the borrower as revealed 
by his financial statements and sup- 
porting audits and inspections. Com- 
mercial finance companies make no 
unsecured loans with the exception 
of the seasonal very short-term ac- 
commodations extended in the course 
of their factoring operations. They are 
therefore basically concerned with the 
soundness, liquidity and convertibili- 
ty of the collateral they take as se- 
curity. 

Our commercial banks have become 
specialists in analyzing financial state- 
ments, and in watching cyclical and 
technological changes along with a 
combination of other factors involved 
in making safe unsecured loans. Com- 
mercial finance companies, on the 
other hand, specialize in analyzing and 
appraising collateral values and pro- 
vide the facilities and skilled personnel 
required to properly service the col- 
lateral pledged to them. Each has its 
place in our business economy and 
each does a constructive job. Working 
in consonance, with our separate ap- 
proaches to a common goal, we fill a 
most important niche in the economic 
life of the community. 
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CHANGEABLE - 


DESK NAME PLATES 
ALSO BULLETIN AND 
DIRECTORY BOARDS 


Illustrated Catalog 
sent on reguest. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 EAST 12th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








‘““‘We Safeguard Privacy 
of Our Customers’ Business’ 


his becomes evident when visitors observe that your phones 
are equipped with Hush-A-Phones Private telephone dis- 

cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 
The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. thot snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 
hear a word you say. 
The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst ‘eben 
noises it improves hearing. 
Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 72 Madison Avenue, New York (6, N.Y. 
























“Used machine sales up nearly 150% this year” 
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REMINGTON 
electric typewriter— 


SALE PRICE $1 99.50 


Automatic key-set tabulator. 
Automatic tab-clear control, 


modern keyboard afd finger- 
tip switch, impression control. 


Ideal for multi-copy typing. / checked . 
SERVICE AVAILABLE WITH REMINGTON Motors Nes mg aten, ‘New 
rubber "rollers, type face keys and 


* / PAGE CATALOG B oe Pre-tested under super- 
et Mle ols ant ter Gabela factory-trained 


ision pe 
Ghote of on ee type faces. 110 
volts AC hoice of 12”, 16” 
Tr tree, Se rvice with t aM 
155 E. 44th St. N.Y. 17, N.Y. © OX 7-8262 available. New machine guarantee. 
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Testing IBM 7070's at the Corporation's Endicott, N. Y. plant. 
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VENDING MACHINE: 
VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 


AUTOMATION 
Computers by the Hour 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has announced the forth- 
coming establishment of Datacenters 
in 25 to 30 major cities throughout 
the country. The respective months of 
March, April, and May of 1960 will 
find computers available by the hour 
to businesses in New York City’s 
financial district, and in Chicago and 
Los Angeles. They will be established 
by IBM’s Data Processing Division. 

Each of the Datacenters will house 
a million dollar IBM 7070, the most 
advanced transistorized commercial 
data processing system yet developed. 


They will be open to all businesses, 
and those using the service may buy as 
little as fifteen hours of computing 
time a month. The rate charged will 
be under $300 an hour. 


Datacenters users will supply their 
own programmers and operators. ‘‘The 
Datacenter policy,” said Gilbert E. 
Jones, general manager of the com- 
pany’s Data Processing Division, “‘is 
in effect a natural extension of the 
customer centers we have operated for 
years. These centers provide custom- 
ers with educational facilities, indus- 
try seminars, libraries of standard 
packaged computer programs, and 
program test facilities. The added 
services available at the Datacenters 
are designed to accommodate busi- 
nesses confronted with peak loads be- 
yond the capacities of their own data 
processing systems as well as custom- 
ers whose present needs do not require 
full-time operation.” 


Marketing services now offered to 
full-time IBM data processing cus- 
tomers will be available to Datacenter 
customers without cost. These cus- 
tomers, however, will be completely in 
charge of their own work on the com- 
puter during the hours for which they 
have contracted. 


In distinguishing between the IBM 
Datacenters and the company’s whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary, The Service Bu- 
reau Corporation, Mr. Jones pointed 
out that a service bureau performs a 
total package operation—it studies 
an application problem, programs it, 
then runs it on a data processing sys- 
tem, and delivers the results to the 
customer. ‘‘With the Datacenters,” 
he said, ‘we give the customer the key 
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How Calcasieu Marine National Bank’s 


“Open drawer policy” really packs ’em in! 


“It’s surprising that a small thing 
‘like a drive-in window’s deposit 
drawer can be so important in 
increasing business,” says Mr. 
Lloyd J. Baquet, Manager of Cal- 
i casieu Marine National’s South 
City Branch in Lake Charles, La. 


“Many of our depositors have 
commented favorably on our two 
Mosler ‘New Picture Windows.’ When asked for reasons, 
many were mentioned. One often cited is the window’s 
end-opening deposit drawer. 

‘For the first time I can see what I’m doing.’ 


“In the past, it took all kinds of gymnastics to get the 
hand up, over and into the drawer. Then the depositor 
had to grope blindly for his material. 


‘aia aon 


| 


“Our windows serve everything from trucks to small 
foreign cars. Again the deposit drawer is ideal. It’s 
electrically operated, can be extended to any point up 
to 14 inches...further if need be. In short, it’s designed 
to suit*any size vehicle or depositor’s arm. 


“We're really Mosler-equipped. In addition to our ‘New 
Picture Windows,’ we have two Century 7 Vault Doors, 
Day and Night Depository and 768 Safe Deposit Boxes.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY. From the larg- 
est bank vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler 
design and manufacturing experience is at your service. 
Mosler is the world’s largest builders of safes, vaults 
and banking equipment. 


Write for information on any kind of customer conven- 
ience and protection equipment. 


: 
See what happens in 1/2 a second with Mosler’s deposit drawer. It’s automatic, draft-proof, end-opening. 


Integrated banking equipment by The Mosler Safe Co. 
Dept. N-9, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Sales Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste— from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED ©. Free 
Skowse ©. cen 
Sign Ce., inc. *, Service. 


Dept BM, 101 W, 3ist St, New York 1, N. Y. 





WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 





$1 Gold 
We are also seeking the following - 
ea on ee oe $400.00 each 


Gold $500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 

send coins direct to . - 
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123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


One of America’s Oldest and st Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, InsuranceCompanies 
48 








to the 7070 and he runs his own work 
as he would on his own premises. This 
is an ideal way for a business to auto- 
mate manual or convert punched card 
accounting methods and to assure a 
smooth cutover to full-time operation 
as the business grows. 


“The Datacenters will offer the 
competitive advantages of high-speed 
data processing on million dollar 
transistorized systems to businesses 
now requiring less than a full shift 
operation. These businesses will be 
able to schedule computer time in 
precise coordination with their work 
loads.” 


IBM systems experts predicted that 
the Datacenters would be of particu- 
lar value to businesses preparing to 
install their own 7070 equipment. The 
availability of blocks of time is ex- 
pected to permit a business to increase 
its computer operations gradually so 
that hundred per cent utilization will 
be possible when its own 7070 goes 
into action. Companies will be able 
to train data processing teams without 
pressure, to check out the feasibility 
of other applications and perfect pro- 
grams on a laboratory basis. 


EQUIPMENT 

Electronic Datatyper 

The Electronic Datatyper, recently 
introduced by Dashew Business Ma- 
chines, Culver City, Calif., is a com- 
pletely automatic single character 
embossing machine. It is suitable for 
the preparation of plastic credit cards, 
address plates, or special embossed 
identification tags. In applications 
where pldstic credit cards are desired, 
the machine can be furnished with an 
attachment which automatically adds 
colored tipping to the raised face of 
the characters for easy legibility. 

The same mechanism that makes 
possible an average operating speed of 
14,000 characters per hour is a con- 
tributing factor in making the ma- 
chine so quiet that it can be used in 
any ordinary office, without special 
soundproofing or insulation. The key 
to this speed and silence is a unique 
type wheel punching mechanism de- 
veloped especially for this machine. 
There are no clutches, brakes, or me- 
chanical drives of any type. Instead, 
the machine employs a Servodrive 
system whose operation is similar to 
that of advanced mechanisms used in 
the guidance and control of aircraft 
and missiles. 


The control signal is generated in 


the black box which links the Data- 
typer to a data input device. The 
operating key is an electronic trans- 
lator which converts signals trans- 
mitted either from an IBM 024 Card 
Punch or from a perforated tape (5, 
6, 7 or 8 channel). The machine can 
contain up to 60 different characters. 


The user has complete freedom in 
choosing the data input method for his 
system. If a file of IBM cards already 
exists, the Datatyper can be set up to 
use them as input. A standard key- 
punch machine is used following a 
simple modification which can be done 
in the field in about an hour. Simi- 
larly, the punched tape options allow 
for full compatibility with standard 
teletypewriter or Flexowriter or IBM 
tape codes, making it possible to tie 
embossing operations in with routine 
data processing systems. The parts of 
the machine can be quickly disas- 
sembled and replaced for maintenance 
purposes. 

Optional punching units make it 
possible to produce either embossed or 
inverse impressions. Internal program- 
ming capabilities of the machine make 
it possible to imprint embossed plates 
in virtually any desired sequence. It 
is easily adjusted to accommodate 
plates of any size, ranging from 3” x 
5” to 3/16 ”x 2”. It can also be set up 
to assign and emboss sequenced num- 
bers of plates, and to emboss special 
characters on programmed signals. 


The new machine holds down a 
middle position in the Dashew line of 
embossing equipment. Following con- 
cepts created by Stanley A. Dashew, 
president of the firm, the company 
introduced in 1956 the first embossing 
machine capable of reading IBM 
cards, the V100 Databosser, which 
operates at speeds three or four times 
greater than the Electronic Data- 
typer. Other products include a uni- 
versal keyboard-operated embosser. 
. . the first portable electric single 
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character embosser introduced. Typi- 
cally, a bank will use the Dashew Ser- 
vice Bureau to prepare an initial 
volume of plates and fill its day-to- 
day needs with a manual Datatyper, 
Model 400. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained by addressing an inquiry to 
Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 5886 
Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Burroughs Builds 


Beginning next November, the Bur- 
roughs Corporation’s central Illinois 
and northeast Missouri sales and ser- 
vice headquarters will be housed in an 
ultra-modern office building which is 
now under construction about a mile 
from downtown Springfield, Ill. The 
new building will house sales and ser- 
vice departments of two divisions: 
Burroughs Division, which markets 
business machines, electronic account- 
ing equipment and supplies, and the 
Todd Company Division, graphic arts 
specialist. 


Forms Mosler de Colombia 


Formation of Mosler de Colombia, 
a subsidiary of Mosler Internacional, 
S. A., was recently announced in Bo- 
gota by Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Mosler Safe Company. The 
new company will manufacture a com- 
plete line of safes and bank protective 
equipment. It is expected to supply 
all of Colombia and to export to those 
areas of South America which will not 
support manufacturing operations. 

Mr. Mosler referred in the course 
of his announcement to the fact that 
his company had been chosen by the 
government of Colombia to supply the 
vault doors protecting the mementos 
of the nation’s Indian heritage in the 
Gold Museum at Bogota. 


SYSTEMS 
Pre-scheduled Alpha-Numerics 


A new system, described as an eco- 
nomical completely pre-packaged solu- 
tion to the numbering problems pre- 
sented by the installation of auto- 
matic or semi-automatic bookkeeping 
machines, has been announced by 
VISIrecord, Inc., 375 Park Avenue, 
New York City. To be marketed under 
the name VIStronic, the system con- 
sists of 1 million pre-listed numbers, 
each complete with an electronically 
computed check digit for automatic 
machine verification of account se- 
lection. 
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The numbers are arranged, 128 to 
a sheet, in such a manner that any 
clerk may assign an account number 
immediately and with complete ac- 
curacy, and without any computa- 
tion. A full range of specially designed 
housing equipment is provided to suit 
any installation requirement. Only 8 
sq. ft. of floor space is required to 
house 1,000,000 numbers. 

The system provides appropriately 
precalculated gaps between account 
numbers so that new accounts may be 
interspersed between existing ac- 
counts without loss of strict alpha- 
betical sequence. Sorting of unnum- 
bered media can be done immediately, 
and actual. coding may be done at 
whatever time is most convenient, 
since filing either by name or numbers 
puts an item into the proper place for 
further handling. 


BOOKLETS 
Rem Rand Brochure and Manual 


Recently announced by Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corpo- 
ration was the publication of a new 
brochure describing and illustrating 
the principle behind the new Fold-A- 
Matic construction of the Remington 
Rand Standard typewriter. 

The typewriter may be opened like 
a book for inspection without remov- 
ing it from its own office location. Its 
covers can be removed in a matter of 
seconds, and all its working parts ex- 
posed within three minutes by unfold- 
ing the inner assembly. The latter, 
moreover, can be opened and closed 
without disturbing any of the ma- 
chine’s scores of precise adjustments. 

Also announced was the publication 
of a colorful new 12-page manual en- 
titled ‘‘Visible Control for Machine 
Systems,” which explains how visible 
record keeping systems and housing 
equipment facilitate sound manage- 
ment decisions and expedite machine 
operations. 

For inventory and sales control, 
Kardex equipment and machine sys- 
tems combine effectively and _ profit- 
ably. For accounts receivable, the 
SUIAP, (Simplified Unit Invoice Ac- 
counting Plan), when combined with 
machine systems, provides continuous 
control and results in faster collections 
at less cost. 

Copies can be obtained at any Rem- 
ington Rand branch office or by writ- 
ing the company at 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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LIFT PANS FOR COIN TRAYS 


“* Steel- Suen Lift Pans a to accommodate 
filled Coin Trays in the cage and aaron 8 ae 
venient carrier to and fon the vaults for n 
storage. Illustration also shows Pan filled w it 
loaded Coin Trays and the great advantage of all 

being the same length and ee his per- 
mits secure stacking and perfect nestin 


5-DAY FREE TRAIL! 


¥ The C. L. DOWNEY CO. 


DEPT. A HANNIBAL, MO. 
Please send us, prepaid, for trial Coin Trays 
Lift Pans for demonstration. We will 
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Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago: 
ALFRED D. PLAMONDON, JR., formerly 
president and treasurer of The Indi- 
ana Steel Products Co., has joined 
this investment banking and broker- 
age firm in the corporate finance de- 
partment and as a registered repre- 
sentative. 


TCA Associates, Inc., St. Louis: 
J. L. SI MORGAN was elected president 
of this mutual fund distributor. The 
firm formerly was known as Slayton 
& Co., Inc. 


First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee: Assistant comp- 
troller RICHARD W. HOFFMAN has also 
been named an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Houston Bank & Trust Co.: N e wl y 
named cashier is A. HARREL BLACK- 
SHEAR. Mr. Blackshear is also a vice 
president and loan officer. 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati: FRANK N. GETMAN, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. of Cincinnati, has 
been elected a director. Also an- 
nounced was the promotion of HAR- 
OLD L. ERICKSON and HENRY G. SCHA- 
FER from assistant cashiers to assist- 
ant vice presidents. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Formerly assistant trust officer, HAR- 
OLD W. JOHNSON has been advanced 
to trust officer. At the same time 
ARTHUR DIXON, personal trust de- 
partment, was made an assistant 
trust officer. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: Heading a number of re- 
cently announced promotions was 
that of CALVIN J. RULE to vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Hayward 
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office. Others were, DALE W. ALL- 
BAUGH, assistant vice president and 
the following assistant cashiers: OWEN 
R. KANE, RICHARD J. ANDERTON, ROY 
M. HANSEN, ROBERT E. KILLION, HAR- 
OLD W. SORENSEN, LORRELL THURS- 
TON and MICHAEL J. WALSH. 


Transamerica Corp., San Francisco: 
C. PAUL HULTEN was named vice 
president and treasurer of this bank 
holding company. Mr. Hulten for- 
merly was associated with First West- 
ern Bank & Trust Co., a Firstamerica 
subsidiary. 


Cc. P. HULTEN 





J. W. KELLER 


R. K. WHYTE 


The Indiana National Bank of indi- 
anapolis: EMIL SCHRAM (Peru, Ind.) 
who was chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., 1939-41 and 
president of The New York Stock 
Exchange, 1941—51, has been elected 
to the board of directors. He is cur- 
rently serving as chairman of the 
board of Butler Brothers, Chicago; 
and as a director of Cities Service 
Company, Corn Products Company, 
Home Insurance Company, Empire 
Gas and Fuel Company, all of New 
York City; Associates Investment of 
South Bend (Ind.), and the Peru 
(Ind.) Trust Company. 

In another announcement the pro- 
motions of A. BURTON CANADAY, JOHN 
W. KELLER, and R. KIRBY WHYTE from 
assistant vice presidents to vice presi- 
dents were made known. 











The National City Bank of Cleveland: 
Formerly an assistant vice president, 
JOHN L. SQUIRE has been elevated to 
vice president in charge of the inter- 
national banking division. 





U. S. National Bank, Portland, Ore.: 
Executive Vice President E. J. KOLAR 
has been elected a member of the 
board of directors. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: Cc. D. TER- 
RY, JR. has joined the staff as vice 
president-operations. He was pre- 
viously with the Bank of America, 
San Francisco. 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: 
President of the Dynavia Corp. 
ROBERT HASKINS has been elected a 
member of the general board of di- 
rectors. He is also a director of the 
Small Business Investment Co. of 
Virginia, Commonwealth Recreation 
Co. and Variable Stock Fund, Inc. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: 
The appointments of RICHARD I. 
CLUETT as an assistant vice presi- 
dent, and WILLIAM J. HANNINGS, 
JOSEPH W. CURRY, ALBERT B. MADI- 
SON, GEORGE M. SCHUCKTANZ, AN- 
DREW C. MacGREGOR and JOHN J. 
MORIARTY as assistant secretaries was 
recently announced. 


Cleveland Trust Company: From as- 
sistant manager of the personal loan 


.and finance: department, HENRY R. 


STEVENS has been advanced to as- 
sistant vice president in that de- 
partment. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., San 
Francisco: JOHN R. KEENER and HUGH 
H. WALLACE have been named vice 
president and comptroller, respect- 
ively, of this statewide banking sys- 
tem. 










J. R. KEENER 


H. H. WALLACE 
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America reaps what Bank Loans sow 


i \c-lctikit-iae | 


These are ‘“‘moving’’ pictures. Pictures of an economy 
on the move. They’re “talking’”’ pictures—the mighty 
throb of the motors speaks for a dynamic America. 
International Harvester made the machines. American 
Bankers have helped make them the tools of independ- 


ence. For without financial assistance ownership of 
these machines would often be impossible. 
International Harvester salutes American Bankers 
for their sound, progressive financing help . . . for their 
part in powering the wheels that help our world go 7 ! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Hi 
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Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 


- THE 


MITSUBISHI BANK, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
7, Birchin Lane, London, £.C. 3 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
155 branches throughout Japan 
Cable Address: CHYODABANK 


LTD. 


Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis: 
CHARLES M. BLAIR, president of Petro- 
lite Corp., has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: WILLIAM E. 
MCCONNELL has been elected assistant 
treasurer in the commercial depart- 
ment. 


The Detroit Bank and Trust Co.: 
LOUIS A. FISHER, vice president and 
director of the Eagle-Picher Com- 
pany and president of Fabricon Prod- 
ucts, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors. 


General Bancshares Corp., St. Louis: 
PRESTON ESTEP, president of Transit 
Casualty Co., was elected chairman 
of this bank holding company, and of 
its principal subsidiary, Bank of St. 
Louis. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
According to a recent announcement, 
GILBERT L. ANDERSON and G. WAL- 
LACE BUTTERWORTH have been pro- 
moted from assistant managers of 
branch offices to assistant secretaries. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: KENNETH J. KNAUER, head 
of the foreign department, has been 
advanced to assistant vice president. 


Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis: MARVIN L. MELCHERT has been 
named an assistant cashier. He will 
continue in the research and planning 
department where he is now engaged 


in future electronic planning for the 
bank. 


Marine Trust Co. of Western N. Y., 
Buffalo: HAROLD A. HAYWARD, for- 
merly vice president of the First 
National Bank of Miami, has joined 
the bank as vice president and mana- 
ger of the international department. 


First National Bank of Passaic Coun- 
ty, Paterson, N. J.: HOWARD E. BAR- 
TELT has been elected an assistant 
cashier, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: Six newly appointed as- 
sistant cashiers are: FRANK J. FILLIP, 
GERRIT BUTTER, RAYMOND P. TRIM- 
MER, JR., ALBERT A. BITTCHER, JAMES 
E. FOSTER and ALFRED G. PRINCE. 






























































B. H. CARPENTER E. N. BOYCE 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
Prominent businessman and rancher, 
BEN H. CARPENTER, has béen elected 
a director. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
EDWIN N. BOYCE, who has been with 
the bank for 33 years, was recently 
advanced to vice president and mana- 
ger of the Richmond Branch. 


T. K. HITCH JAMES HILL, JR. 


Bishop National Bank, Honolulu: 
Appointment of DR. THOMAS K. HITCH 
as a vice president to head a newly- 
formed department of economic re- 
search was recently announced. 


Irving. Trust Company, New York: 
Chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Sterling Drug 
Inc., JAMES HILL, JR., has been elected 
a director. 


CORPORATE CHANGES 





D. Kaltman & Co., New York: 
PATRICK J. CLIFFORD, senior vicé 
president of The Franklin National 
Bank of Long Island, and JERRY 
FINKELSTEIN, president of T ex 
McCrary, Inc. (financial public re- 
lations), have been elected directors 
of this drug wholesaler. 


Chrysler International, S.A., Geneva, 
Switzerland: WILLIAM R. DONNELLY 
has been appointed treasurer of this 
overseas subsidiary of Chrysler Corp. 
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OGDEN BIGELOW 


Aerotec Industries, Inc., Greenwich, 
Conn.: OGDEN BIGELOW, senior vice 
president of The Fairfield County 
(Conn.) Trust Co., was elected a di- 
rector of this recently merged cor- 
poration. 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 
Louisville: EARL A. DORSEY, treasurer 
and director of finance, has been 
named a director. 


B. F..Goodrich, Akron, O.: 
W. D. MATTHEWS has been named 
treasurer of the company’s industrial 
products division, and MARLAND J. 
KINGSBURY succeeds him as treasurer 
of aviation products. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.: WILLIAM D. MEWHORT, for 
10 years vice president and treasurer 
of Textron, Inc., and more recently 
executive vice president of Revlon, 
Inc., has been elected vice president 
of Studebaker-Packard in charge of 
diversification activities. The com- 
pany launched its diversification and 
acquisition program late in 1958 as 
part of a broad plan which also in- 
cluded refinancing of $55 million of 
debt and production and sales of the 
Lark which put the company in the 
black after five years of loss opera- 
tions. 


National Semiconductor Corp., Dan- 
bury, Conn.: DONOVAN H. TYSON 
has been named treasurer of this 
newly-organized electronics company. 
Mr. Tyson formerly was vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Allen B. Du- 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., and prior to 
that was treasurer of Botany Mills, 
Inc. 


American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: CARL H. MORGENSTERN, presi- 
dent of Old Kent Bank & Trust Co., 
was elected a director of this pro- 
ducer of classroom, church, amuse- 
ment and other types of public seat- 
ing products. Mr. Morgenstern has 
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been with Old Kent Bank for the last 
five years, prior to which he was 
associated with Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
for 27 years. 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: JOHN P. MILLER, formerly gene- 
ral vice president-finance, has been 
elected senior vice president-finance. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland: 
WILLIAM A. HOBBS, financial vice 
president, treasurer and a director of 
the M. A. Hanna Co., was elected to 
the board of directors of Industrial 
Rayon. Prior to joining Hanna last 
December, Mr. Hobbs was partner 
in charge of securities research for 
Clark, Dodge & Co., and before that 
he was a vice president in the trust 
department of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland. During the late 
1930s he was associated with Bankers 
Trust Co. In another change at In- 
dustrial Rayon, WILLIAM C. MILLER, 
controller, was named to the addi- 
tional position of treasurer. 


General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., New York: JACOB B. TAYLOR, 
vice president-finance since 1957, 
moved up to executive vice president- 
finance. 


Bulova Watch Co., Inc., New York: 
JOHN L. WEINBERG, partner in Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., New York invest- 
ment firm, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Bulova. 


General Mills, Minneapolis: EDWIN 
W. RAWLINGS, financial vice president, 
has been assigned additional duties as 
director of the company’s interna- 
tional activities. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
Philadelphia: WALTER L. CASTEEL has 
been named regional finance mana- 
ger for the Third Federal Reserve 
District and the northern half of the 
Fifth District. Mr. Casteel has been 
associated with GMAC for the last 
11 years. 


Mortgage Associates, Inc., Milwau- 
kee: JOHN R. STRAUB has joined this 
mortgage banking firm as vice presi- 
dent of its amortized mortgages divi- 
sion. Mr. Straub will head develop- 


...of handling an 
anstallment contract 
Why live with repetitive handling 


when The Allison Coupon system 
reduces operations from... 

One for each Payment to 

One for each Account 

Keeping the job simple is the 
prime purpose of Allison Coupon 
Payment Books..They reduce 
costs, increase efficiency, make 
new installment profits. 


Get the complete story without 
obligation. The convenient coupon 
will bring you time-saving facts. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC, 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send information showing how to 
speed up payment window transactions. 


Name. Title 
Firm 
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City and State___ 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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ment and expansion of the company’s 
services to investors, builders, savings 
and loan associations, pension and 
trust funds and public lenders. 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., New York: 
LEONARD F. KINSMAN has been elected 
vice president of this firm of old-line 
factors, and will be in charge of new 
business development. 


The Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.: F. REED WILLS has been 
elected to the newly-created position 
of chairman and chief executive 
officer of this specialist in automobile, 
reinsurance, mobile home, fire and 
allied line, surety bond, ocean marine 
and inland marine coverage. Mr. 
Wills is succeeded as president by 
MAURICE G. OLSON, who in turn is 
succeeded as executive vice president 
by J: BOWLING WILLS. 


Beneficial Management Corp., Mor- 
ristown, N. J.: EDGAR T. HIGGINS, 
counsel for this subsidiary of the 
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May 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


15-16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 


Oct. 25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
Nov. 9-10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati 
Nov. 22-24—Regional Mortgage Workshop Conference, New Orleans 
1960 
Mar. 


7-9—Savings & Mortgage Conference: Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


11-12—Nebraska: Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Oct. 16—17—New Hampshire: Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 18-20—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Nov. 1-—4—1lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
Nov. 12-—14—Arizona: Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 
1960 
May 18-19 Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 


18-20 New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


21-23—NABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 

21-24—Mortgage Bankers Association Annual Convention: Hotel Commodore, N. Y. C. 

23-25—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 
4-7—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Oct. 14-17—Consumer Bankers Association: Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, Philo- 


1-5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fia. 
Nov. 29—Dec. 4—Investment Bankers Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


25-27—NABAC Northern Regional Conference: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

16-18—NABAC Southern Regional Conference: Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

22-26—independent Bankers Association Convention: Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
6-8—NABAC Western Regional Conference: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 


Beneficial Finance System, has been 
elected a vice president. 


NASSB’s Convention 


With advance registrations indi- 
cating an attendance of over 500, the 
58th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, promises to be that or- 
ganization’s largest to date. The con- 
vention will be held at The Diplomat 
Hotel, Hollywood-By-The-Sea, Flori- 
da, October 20-23. Along with the 
supervisory members of the associa- 
tion who head up the Banking De- 
partments of the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico, there will be in attendance many 
banker associate members and invited 
guests representing the Federal su- 
pervisory agencies and other financial 
organizations. 

Details of the convention program 
have been arranged by NASSB Presi- 




















































dent Randolph Hughes, State Bank — 
Commissioner for Delaware; Ray 4. ~ 
Green, host Supervisor for the State © 
of Florida, and his Chief Deputy, J. V. — 
Chapman. Program sessions will in-— 
clude addresses by outstanding speak- — 
ers on banking, education and gov- 
ernment; panel discussions by finan- 
cial and supervisory experts, and 
audience participation sessions. 


Robert Morris Associates 


The 45th Annual Fall Conference © 
of the Robert Morris Associates, the 
National Association of Bank Loan 
Officers and Credit Men, will be held 
October 4-7 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. General Chairman is 
William M. Edens of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., who is a member 
of the Chicago Chapter of the Asso- 
ciates, sponsor of the Conference, 
Assisting Mr. Edens in their respective 
capacities as chairman and vice chair- 
man of the Conference Program Com- 
mittee, are James E. Thompson of 
Sears Bank and Trust Company and 
Thomas F. Duffy of The Northern 
Trust Company. Appearing on the 
program will be outstanding bankers, 
industrialists, educators who will deal 
with both the commercial loan activi- 
ties of the country’s banks and with 
the economic climate in general. 


Fred E. Pike, president of RMA 
and senior vice president of Walker 
Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, will be among those addressing 
the convention. 


Bank Women to Milwaukee 


Sessions of the 37th National Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Bank Women will get under way at 
the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee 
September 23-25. Co-chairmen of the 
convention program committee are 
Catherine B. Cleary, vice president of 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee, and Arline Laedtke, as- 
sistant cashier of the First National 
Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. Marie B. Loe- 
ber, cashier, Wisconsin State Bank, 
Milwaukee, is general convention 
chairman. NABW president, Char- 
lotte A. Engel, trust officer of the Na- 
tional Savings and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., will preside. 

The final morning session of the 
convention will be devoted to discus- 
sions of various phases of banking by 
ten panels comprising 32 members of 
the association. 
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WANT HELP FROM 
,- A SPIRIT? 


I don’t mean a genie from a magic bottle, nor that stuff 

you pour from not-so-magic bottles. [| mean Christmas spirit 
—which can be mighty helpful. With the aid of my 
Christmas Clubs, many financial institutions have trafslated 
this spirit into solid business for themselves. Here’s how! 


My Christmas Clubs bring people in. They discover 

other services and become regular customers. Many deposit 
part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
And you just can’t find better goodwill builders. 


Get the most from this spirit with Rand M¢Nally’s Club. With 
their complete service... their beautifully-made and 
carefully-printed materials... your Club is bound to be 
successful and keep growing. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand M‘Nally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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217.9 


N.A. 


N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 
N.A. 


$ 418 
529 
eee 


Year 


1.75 
3.50 


2.16 
2.23 
2.62 
3.44 
3.67 


352.3 


551.5 
376.8 
474.8 
411.7 
425.2 
414.4 
436.5 
266.2 
411.2 
267.1 
1775.5 
735.4 
275.4 
300.3 
619.0 
136.1 
174.0 








Year 2 Yrs. 
N.A. N.A, 
N.A. NA, 
N.A. N.A, 
N.A. N.A. 
N.A, N.A, 
N.A. N.A, 
N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A, 
N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A, 
N.A. N.A, 
N.A, N.A. 
N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A. 
N.A. N.A, 
$ 547 $ 414 
461 826 
86 —412 
——— 1939—— 
—_—- 
3.50 2.50 
5.00 4.00 
3.82 2.99 
4.15 2.92 
3.78 2.58 
4.25 2.92 
4.64 2.95 
. 4.66 3.70 
4.19 3.81 


441.3 400.1 


614.1 466.7 
589.5 446.1 
639.4 5067 
580.3 454.2 
675.7 513.5 
557.3 497.0 
842.7 572.8 
340.9 300.8 
552.3 469.4 
322.8 292.1 
2163.3 1964.0 
811.4 712.0 
356.7 332.9 
404.7 352.5 
857.6 726.0 
179.5 157.5 
231.8 208.6 
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rs. 


114 
326 
112 


0.1 


16.7 
6.1 
16.7 
14.2 
3.5 
17.0 
72.8 
0.8 
59.4 
2.1 
54.0 
| 2.0 
32.9 
52.5 
26.0 
57.5 
18.6 
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A Salute to the Banks 
of INDIANA 


52 banks in the State of Indiana 

have installed 173 POST-TRONIC* Machines, 
replacing 343 conventional 

bookkeeping machines. 


In addition, 11 more banks will soon take 


INDIANAPOLIS 


ANGOLA 
AUBURN 
BEDFORD 
BLOOMINGTON 
BOONVILLE 
DECATUR 
ELKHART 


EVANSVILLE 


FORT WAYNE 


GARY 
GOSHEN 
GREENSBURG 


JASPER 
KENDALLVILLE 
LAGRANGE 
LEESBURG 


MADISON 
MARION 
MICHIGAN CITY 


MT. VERNON 
MUNCIE 


NORTH VERNON 
PRINCETON 
RENSSELAER 
ROCHESTER 
SALEM 
SHELBYVILLE 
SOUTH BEND 


SPEEDWAY 
SULLIVAN 
VALPARAISO 
WARSAW 


delivery of 19 POST-TRONIC Machines. WEST HARRISON 


Confirmed reports to July 15 show 

4,599 POST-TRONIC Machines now in use in 
1,040 banks in all 50 states, the District 

of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 


Of special interest to world-wide finance, 
National POST-TRONIC Machines 
have been installed in banks 

in Switzerland and Norway, 

and have been ordered by many banks 
throughout the world. 


WESTPORT 
WHITING 


Call your nearby National representative TODAY. Ask him to 
demonstrate the POST-TRONIC Machine, and show you bow 


you can obtain many time- and money-saving advantages of: 


one run electronically controlled posting IMMEDIATELY... 
using your choice of either ALPHA-DIGIT or NUMERIC Ac- 


count Comparison. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


INDIANA Banks using 


the CHaltonal POST-TRONIC*... 


the electronic bookkeeping machine! 


The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis......... 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company 

(Merged into American Fletcher National Bank 

and Trust Company July 31, 1959).............. 
Merchants National Bank & Trust Company....... 


Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
Angola State Bank.......... 
City National Bank.......... 
Citizens National Bank....... 
The Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank 
First State Bank............ 
First Old State Bank........ 
St. Joseph Valley Bank....... 


Old National Bank in Evansville 


Lamasco Bank ............ 
Anthony Wayne Bank........ 
Fort Wayne National Bank... . 


of Bloomington, Ind. 





Indiana Bank & Trust Co. of Fort Wayne.......... 


Lincoin National Bank & Trust 
Gary National Bank.......... 
Salem Bank & Trust Company. 
Decatur County National Bank. 
Union Trust Company........ 


Company.......... 


The Calumet National Bank of Hammond.......... 


Mercantile National Bank of H 
The Dubois County State Bank 
Campbell & Fetter Bank...... 
Farmers State Bank......... 
Peoples State Bank 


jammond........... 


(installation awaiting completion of new building). . 


First National Bank of Madison 


Marion National Bank of Marion................ 
Citizens Bank of Michigan City................. 


The Merchants National Bank. 
Peoples Bank & Trust Compan 
Industrial Trust & Savings Ban 
Merchants National Bank..... 
Merchants Trust Company .... 
Union Bank & Trust Company 
Gibson County Bank.......... 
State Bank of Rensselaer..... 


We dessa Saab sats 
ivecineee sack iat 


Farmers & Merchants Bank of Rochester.......... 


Farmers-Citizens State Bank. . 
Farmers National Bank....... 
American Trust Company..... 
The National Bank & Trust Co. 
Speedway State Bank........ 
Sullivan State Bank.......... 
First State Bank of Valparaiso. 
First National Bank of Warsaw. 
Lake City Bank............. 
Merchants Bank & Trust Compa 
Union Trust Company........ 
American Trust & Savings Bank 





of South Bend...... 
Wis inawep cal <ts<x 


Post-Tronic Conventional 
Machines Machines 


Installed 
28 


14 
14 
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173 


Replaced 
59 


26 
30 
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